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The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 

surprising speed with which we can build 
and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 
it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 
every winter from now on. 


What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 
less of clime or time. Joy and health. 


If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called ‘“‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.” You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 


_FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Lorp & BuRNHAM© 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 


Representatives in all principal cities 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 





Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal 
St. Catharines Toronto 
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WASCO offers 


cheap cold weather 
insurance for your 


sreenhouse 
$60 to $124 


according to size, 
buys a WASCO 


hot water 








self-regulating 
auxiliary heater 
which will take care 
of 190 to 1,000 ft. 
of 14-inch pipe. 


No. 6 Wasco Heater... 
as shown $85. Heaters 
made in 4 sizes, burn 
hard or soft coal, coke 
or gas, operate on one 
charge of fuel in 24 
hours. 


If your present heating plant must be forced to take 
care of extremely cold nights, do not discard it. Keep 
it and buy a Wasco Auxiliary Heater for peak loads. 
Wasco Heaters have automatic fuel and temperature 
control. They will maintain an absolutely even temper- 
ature day and night—needing slight attention only once 
or twice daily. The Wasco may be operated so cheaply 
as to pay for itself many times over in safety for your 
growing plants. 


Made in four sizes, Wasco Heaters may be bought for 
only $60 to $124. They are tested with the same stand- 
ards and care as house heating boilers. Made by heating 
experts with experience of nearly a quarter of a century. 
Systems may be installed by any handy man. The No. 6 
heater will heat 1,200 or 630 sq. ft. of glass to a night 
temperature of 40 to 70 degrees respectively, in zero 
weather. 


A Wasco is also ideal as a hotbed heater. It may be 
used at one-fifth the cost of manure. The automatic 








regulator gives perfect protection. 


Be prepared for the next cold wave ... buy a Wasco. 
They are dependable, safe, less bothersome and are 


fully guaranteed. Write for large illustrated catalog— | 
NOW! | 







a 
GREENHOUSE HEATING SYSTEM 
, @ 


READY-T0-SET-UP 
WASCO HEATER CO., Inc. 


411 NICHOLS AVENUE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH] 

















Dig, iron 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


0 Pion 
Florist 


67 BEACON STREET pPiowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carb 


Te] 
, FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
OSTON 


c. 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Early February Work 


Mest people think that no harm is done by crossing the lawn 
when the ground is frozen. However, by making a beaten 
path over the lawn in Winter, strips will be worn out beyond 
repair and reseeding will be necessary in the Spring. 


If water drips from the eaves and forms icicles on shrubs, the 
buds may be seriously injured when the ice is dislodged. 


Winter pruning of fruit trees and grapes is in order now. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the plum and cherry trees if 
plum-knot is present. Fruit rot of plums may be considerably 
checked by gathering all mummy fruits left on the trees. 


A quick-flowering annual for the conservatory is Leptosyne 
Stillmani, which bears single yellow flowers resembling those of 
the perennial coreopis but borne on wiry stems about 18 inches 
long. Seed may be shown where the plants are to be flowered, or 
the seedlings may be transplanted, although this delays the flower- 
ing period. Of course, leptosyne is equally desirable in the garden, 
where it flowers from seed in about five weeks. 


Jerusalem and Cleveland cherries and Christmas peppers should 
be started now if stocky plants are to be had by December. 


Meadow mice frequently injure fruit trees by girdling them in 
Winter. Whenever heavy snows occur, tramp around the trunks 
so that the mice cannot enjoy the shelter of a crust. 


Egg masses of the tent caterpillar, which are to be found on 
wild cherry and fruit trees, should be gathered and burned. The 
children enjoying doing this work, especially if prizes are offered. 


Window boxes of evergreens which are in a sunny location may 
become dry unless water is supplied occasionally. 


A _top-dressing of compost applied to house plants will be 
beneficial, now that the days are getting longer. Spraying or 
washing the plants with water may be practiced on bright days 
to check the spread of red spider. 


Double tulips force very well now. Paperwhite narcissi may 
still be bought for forcing in pebbles, and they will not take so 
long to flower as before. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
« 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. L 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Orchid Experts 
Joseph Manda Company 
West Orange New Jersey 














Cherry Meadow Gardens 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
EDWARD and OLIVE BELCHES 


When you read this our 1929 catalog 
of annual and perennial flower plants 
will be off the press. Mailed on request 








Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1929 


Ptk 
Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 
erect type .cccccccccscccccceres 50e 
Papaver Orientale ‘The Feltham,” 
various shades without blotch .... 50c 
Lobelia Cardinalis “The Bishop” 
Extra Strong Spike ........eee-- 75e 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 
FO POPOMMIBE ..ccccccecce teens 50¢ 
Scabiosa Caucasica “Goldingensis” 
Great Improvement ......+.seee+> 50c¢ 
Verbena Hybrid “Colossea” 
Giant FIOWere 2. cccccccccescses 506 
Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 
New South African Daisy ........ 50c¢ 


Collection (7 pkts.) $3.50 
Two collections $6.50 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Viburnum Carlesii 


One of the finest—if not the best—of the Viburnum family. 
Words cannot do justice to the beauty of the flowers. On 
opening, the blooms are pure white, then slowly change to a 
delicate rose tint. The arbutus-like fragrance will permeate 
the whole garden, and add to the charm of plant and flower. 
Plants are bushy in habit, about six feet high at maturity. As 
specimens or in groups Viburnum Carlesii is worthy of a place 
in every planting. 
Bushy, specimen plants, 9-year-old 
18 to 24 in., $5 each 24 to 30 in., 7.50 each 


These specimens are not to be confused with crops which 
have been forced and pushed to make the height but 
which are lacking in branches and stockiness. 


Spring planting only. Express shipment only. 


Our new Price List of Iris, Peonies, Lilacs, and flowering 
shrubs will be ready about February 15. A copy will be 
mailed on receipt of your name and address. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


On the Wm. Penn Highway between Reading and Harrisburg 


SoMMMMMNNNNNNUL NUNN 
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Beautify 
your home 
for your lifetime 


Why delay the planting when a 
few dollars invested now will be 
adding to the beauty and value of 
your home every year? 

Hill’s Evergreens are growing 
into things of beauty about homes 
all over the land. You have seen 
them a hundred times, because very 
many of the country’s finest trees 
come from Hill’s 500-acre nursery. 
Nothing here but evergreens. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 
73 years. 

In our world search for beautiful 
trees we have discovered and de- 
veloped valuable new varieties — 
rare trees in shapes and color tinges 
that distinguish them from the old 
familiar standbys. Ours is the ro- 
mance of tree discovery. Look to 
Hill’s if you seek something indi- 
vidual or rare in trees. 

This season’s catalog, finely illus- 
trated, 40 large pictures in colors, 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 
cents, which will be refunded to you 
on your first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
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Evergreen Specialists 








Dundee, III. A 


Hill’s Dundee Juniper 


Hints EVERGREENS 








CEDAR HILL 


NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. 


PEONIES 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 





New York 


LILACS 


























erennials 
from New England 


are Dependable Everywhere 


Rugged as New England winters; hardy as the 
rock-bound coast. Need more be said about the 
plants from Bristol? 


Nothing, except that we have several new and 
recent introductions that should be in every 
collection. 


Our Catalogue of Perennials 


presents the great Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy; four new 
Chrysanthemums, Barbara Cumming, Gypsy Girl, 
Ruth Hatton, and October Rose; three new Garden 
Pinks, Bristol Jewel, Bristol Maid, Bristol Purity; a 
new hardy Aster, Queen Mary. A splendid list of 
perennials for general use is also included. You may 
secure a copy by sending name and address. 





Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Box B Bristol, Connecticut 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Bee inaugural meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Mon- 
day, January 14. Vice-President Oakes Ames was in the chair 
in the absence of the president, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, who 
is in California, but who sent a message by wire. The mes- 
sage, read by the secretary, was in part as follows: 


I am led to consider what the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is 
doing to better living conditions in Massachusetts. We have beautiful 
exhibitions, where the finest plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables are 
shown, and we reward those who exhibit them with medals and other 
prizes after careful examination and consideration. We award medals to 
those who establish and maintain unusually fine gardens in Massachusetts. 
We make awards for the meritorious gardens of children. We have a mag- 
nificent library adapted for easy consultation by all horticulturists. We 
publish and send free to all members a splendid may,azine full of helpful 
information. But what are we doing for the home makers—the mothers 
who love their gardens and who wish to enjoy them as much as possible? 
Do we want the simple life or the life of the movies? 

Are we imitating the garden cottages of Italy, of the Riviera or Ger- 
many, or are we striving to build great barracks, which we call apartment 
houses, where only window boxes thrive? Are we offering prizes for vine- 
clad cottages or shrub-filled front yard gardens? Once in a while we offer 
some prizes for the back yard, but except in causing the exhibition of suit- 
able plants, are we doing anything special for the front yard? Do the travel- 
ers who have been to Egypt bring back recollections of front porches and 
beautiful gardens and refined homes or do they bring recollections of huts 
of poverty, of wretchedness, of ignorance, where men and women are but 
little above beasts of burden? Are we ourselves not like the Egyptians who 
lived in a multitude of mud huts so they could build a few stone temples 
for the worship of the sun god? We, in our day, are strenuously building 
apartment houses in the suburbs in which to live so we can build great 
banking houses in the city. Are these to be the homes of the future? How 
can you call such a place a home! 

How many thousands of farmers’ wives in the Middle West were saved 
from insanity when the party telephone line was allowed on the wire fence! 
How many hundreds of thousands of potential good citizens and home 
builders will New England save from crime by improving the living condi- 
tions of the little home before it is too late? We need not try to duplicate 
the great entailed landed estates of England, but we can copy the homes of 
Dresden, and we should, in my opinion. We try to foster appreciation of 
plants and flowers by giving exhibitions; why not also foster the 
idea of porches for the permanent appreciation of gardens by 
their owners, so that they will be more keen to improve them 
from time to time? 

California is growing beyond measure with the incoming 
hordes of prosperous home seekers from the North and the East, 
who are driven hither by the inclement climate and poor living 
conditions of those sections. Why drive them out? Why not do 
more to keep them with us? We in Massachusetts, on account of 
the climatic differences, cannot rival the fascinating bungalow 
homes of southern California, but we can go a long way towards 
it by going as far as our climate will permit. No woman ever yet 
sat on a good front porch that did not want to improve and 
beautify the front yard with plants and flowers. The race in 
America today is between the dreary apartment houses of New 
York and the bungalow homes of California with their porches 
and gardens. 

My first suggestion is that the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society offer a gold medal to the resident owner of that single 
house who by building a front or side porch facing the south, 
east or southeast, improves in 1929 his home the most of any in 
Massachusetts, as evidenced by photographs taken before and 
after the building of such a porch, submitted to the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society prior to November 1, 
1929, who shall make the award. To provide the income for 
granting such a medal annually, if justified, I hereby give the 
gman Horticultural Society twelve hundred and fifty 

ollars. 

My second suggestion is that we plan to give greater special 
recognition to those primarily responsible for the superior cul- 
ture of plants—that is, the grower, gardener or plantsman who 


actually does the growing. It is true that we have established the Thomas 
Roland Gold Medal for skill in horticulture, but this is broader and may 
be awarded to those outside of New England. What is needed is the award 
of some prizes other than money to the actual producer of plants showing 
very superior culture. For the Centennial Exhibition such a prize—a $250 
gold cup—is offered by the president, but the Society may well consider the 
advisability of giving an award at each exhibition for superior merit in 
gardening. 

This Society is strong, experienced, well organized, and with its library, 
its Magazine, its expert trustees and committees, it can exercise a potent 
influence upon the people of Massachusetts and their happiness, and justify 
the hopes of its founders, 100 years ago, who organized it, commune 
bonum—for the common good. 

Albert C. Burrage, President. 


Secretary’s Report 


More than 1000 members were added to the society in 
1928, according to the report of the secretary. The member- 
ship is now over 5000, by far the largest in the history of 
the society. The secretary said the society was now bending 
all its energies toward the completion of arrangements for 
the great centennial exhibition to be held at Mechanics Build. 
ing in March. This exhibition will be the chief event in the 
society’s celebration of its centenary and will be the most 
elaborate plant and flower show which has ever been held in 
New England. The secretary’s report also revealed the fact 
that hundreds of growing trees are to be housed in the great 
exhibition room at Horticultural Hall in preparation for this 
event. These trees have been dug by the nurserymen of New 
England and will be kept growing. 

The secretary’s report said that a special committee has in 
hand the purchase of a cup costing $1000 to be awarded at 
the centennial exhibition, and that nearly 50 individuals and 
organizations had contributed amounts averaging $100 for 
special cups, medals or plate for the leading exhibits. 

It was also stated that John Francis Paramino, sculptor, 





Exhibition Hall in the New Building of the Royal Horticultural Society in London 
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was preparing a design for a special centennial medal which 
will be awarded this year only. It was further stated that 
A. Emerson Benson had been employed to write the history 
of the society and was now engaged in the work. 

The report of the library committee, signed by the chair- 
man, Nathaniel T. Kidder, showed that 2958 books were 
loaned in 1928, 305 more than the previous year, these books 
being sent to points as far away as Florida and California, 
where members live. Some 370 volumes were added to the 
library in the year, among them several rare works. 

The report of the treasurer, John S. Ames, showed the 
society to be in good financial condition, and reports were also 
made by Thomas Roland for the committee on exhibitions, 
Ernest H. Wilson for the committee on lectures and publica- 
tions and the committee on prizes, and Marian Roby Case for 
the committee on the children’s garden exhibition. 

The floral decoration at the inaugural meeting consisted of 
a magnificent group of calanthes, brought up from the green- 
houses of Mr. Burrage at Beverly Farms. 


Wisconsin Garden Club Federation 

The garden clubs of Wisconsin have united to form the 
Wisconsin Garden Club Federation, and officers have been 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. R. Malish, Hales Corners; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Vaughn, Madison; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Arthur Sperber, Hales Corners. This federa- 
tion, the seventeenth to be formed since the inception of the 
plan in 1920, is to be affiliated with the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, which publishes a very creditable 
monthly magazine entitled ‘“Wisconsin Horticulture.”’ 


Horticultural Society of New York 


The annual meeting of The Horticultural Society of New 
York was held on January 9, at which time the annual re- 
ports of the various officers were submitted. The report of the 
Board of Directors was offered by the chairman, Mr. F. R. 


Pierson, and was as follows: 

{t is a very good idea, indeed, this holding of annual meetings for such 
organizations as ours, because once a year we have to stop to analyze our 
work and to face the record made. Should this record not be a good one, 
reporting to our members would be a very disagreeable task. It is my privi- 
lege and pleasure, therefore, to come before you with most happy tidings. 

From the treasurer's report you can readily see what good financial 
health we are enjoying. To Mr. Newbold 
we owe much for his many years of the , 
conservation of our treasury. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
held on February 8, 1928, in accordance 
with the constitution and by-laws, officers 
of the Society were elected as follows: 

President, T. A. Havemeyer; chairman 
of the board, F. R. Pierson; secretary- 
treasurer, Frederic R. Newbold; vice-presi- 
dents, N. L. Britton, J. W. Cromwell, E. 
B. Southwick; Honorary vice-presidents, 
E. S. Harkness, Mrs. F. A. Constable, 
Daniel Guggenheim, F. E. Dixon, Albert 
C. Burrage, Mrs. Payne Whitney, Pierre 
S. duPont, William Boyce Thompson and 
Henry F. duPont. 

At the present time our membership 
consists of: 1 benefactor, 5 patrons, 370 
life members, 37 sustaining members, 
1,813 annual members, and 8 associate 
members, a total of 2,142 members. 

We think that perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of our work just now is that 
being accomplished by the library commit- 
tee under the leadership of Mr. Richardson 
Wright. The demand for material for 
study and research is amazing. Artists 
come for help in getting their genius on 
canvas, students of botany and its allied 
cults come constantly. These are but a few 
of the visitors who stimulate us toward a 
day when our collection may warrant cir- 
culation of our books and materials and 
perhaps, when the library is well out of its 
swaddling clothes, evening service for those 
who cannot come to us during regular 
office hours. An ambitious dream for such 
an infant, perhaps, but one well worth 
striving toward. 

A word of commendation must be said 








MR. F. R. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of The 
Horticultural Society of New York 
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for the exhibition committee, under the guidance and inspiration of Mr. 
James Stuart. Our Twenty-first annual Fall exhibition was a thing of 
beauty, bringing out many lovely things and inspiring gardeners, both 
private and commercial, toward higher accomplishments. 

The Lily Disease Investigation Fellowship, supported by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, the New York Botanical Garden, the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research and the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University, has submitted its first report, which 
justifies the confidence placed in it and the expenditure of money involved. 
This report will appear in our Year Book, with reprints available to 
non-members at a small cost. 

The international flower show, with its far-reaching influence, hardly 
needs a comment. To thousands this exhibition gives a week of pleasure 
and beauty not duplicated in the country and it surely must be a source of 
gratification to our members who support us and help to make this show 
possible. The popularity of this exhibition is of really amazing propor- 
tions when one considers the cold, indifferent city of its housing and our 
jazz-mad age of existence. 

Our lectures are increasingly well attended. On January 19, 1928, 
Mr. Herbert W. Gleason spoke before our members and their friends on 
“Alpine Flowers of North America and Their Cultivation in Rock Gar- 
dens.’’ February 2 Mr. John C. Wister spoke to us on ‘“The Development 
and Culture of the Iris.’’ Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham on February 16 gave 
an exceedingly interesting discourse on ‘‘Farming for Bouquets on the Cote 
D'Azur’ and on November 4th we had Mrs. Louise S$. Hubbard with her 
vibrant whimsical personality tell us about the “‘Historic Gardens of 
China.”’ 

Many other matters like quarantine, park protection, etc., have our 
attention during the year and are too numerous for specific elaboration 
here, but before closing I should like to say a word of the service rendered 
by the office in direct response to the dream of our charter members to 
“collect and diffuse information on all topics relating to the culture and 
care of plants.’’ People come to us for all sorts of help pertaining to horti- 
culture and if the query cannot be answered from our own book shelves 
and files, outside investigation follows until the necessary data is collected. 

In conclusion I wish to thank all those who have worked with us in 
the past year. To the members of the board of directors who have attended 
the monthly meetings and given of themselves I particularly desire to ex- 
press my appreciation and to our president, whose interest has never 
wavered in all these years, I can merely say ‘“We thank you.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. R. Pierson, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Hall of the Royal Horticultural Society 


The new building of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
London is the fruit of long study and seems to be admirably 
adapted to exhibition purposes. A relatively small site de- 
manded economy in planning, which has been met by adding 
a dais to the main hall, and raising the latter several feet 
above the pavement. In this way light is admitted to the 
basement. 

The hall itself is 150 feet long by 125 feet wide, the total 
area being about twice that of the 
old hall. It is lighted by four 
stepped tiers of clerestory windows 
carried on elliptical arches; which 
means that the windows of each 
tier rise above and clear of the roof 
of the next lower part. The whole 
structure is of reinforced concrete. 

In the basement a restaurant to 
seat 200 people is provided, as well 
as cloak rooms, rest rooms, heating 
chambers and a large storage space. 

The treatment of the elevations 
and the detail throughout does not 
arise from the adaption of any 
““period’’ style. Neither is it a 
denial of tradition, but rather an 
attempt to allow the general con- 
ception to make itself felt in, and 
be furthered by, every part. 


Garden Club Federation 


of Massachusetts 


Nearly 500 persons, mostly 
women, attended the mid-Winter 
conference of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts, held 
on January 17 at the Hotel Statler. 
Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., the 
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president, was in the chair and introduced William N. Craig 
of Weymouth, who gave an informal talk filled with prac- 
tical information for the gardener. Mrs. William A. Lock- 
wood of New York, first vice-president of the Garden Club 
of America, spoke on judging at flower shows. She explained 
that amateurs who are setting up exhibits should consider 
the hall in order to make the display harmonious in color and 
proportion, giving due consideration to the background and 
skyline. Furthermore, small arrangements suitable for home 
decoration often appear insignificant when staged in a large 
hall. Above all, groups in an exhibit should not be crowded. 
Mrs. Stephen Van Renssalaer Crosby of Boston, who is chair- 
man of the board of directors and treasurer of the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society, spoke on con- 
servation. 

Colored slides of informal gardens and hardy borders, 
loaned through the courtesy of the Garden Club of America, 
were shown after the luncheon which followed the morning 
session. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


.The Winter meetings of the New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety opened Saturday, January 12, at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. John R. Larus of Hartford Conn., told of his expe- 
riences with new varieties, considering them for exhibition 
purposes only. He favored the varieties Minuet, Berty Snow, 
Aida, Catherine Colman, Betty Nuthall, Albatross, A-Flame 
and Dainty Lady. A paper sent by J. D. Long of Boulder, 
Colo., was read, in which were mentioned the varieties Long- 
fellow, which stands heat especially well, Troubador, King 
George V, Lily of Gold and Mother Machree. 

The Year Book of the New England Gladiolus Society is 
the handsomest work of the kind which has yet been pro- 
duced. It is particularly notable for its illustrations, many of 


A Greenhouse Plant for 


EDINILLA magnifica is one of 125 species, found in 
M Asia, Africa and the Philippines. It is one of the 

handsomest, most striking, and easily grown of 
tropical plants. It is worthy the ambition of any gardener 
who has a tropical 
house, or sufficiently ee : 
warm and humid con- 
ditions in the glass he 
has. This plant should 
be in all tropical col- 
lections. The splendid 
specimen shown in the 
illustration is in_ the 
Harvard Botanic Gar- 
den, where it has been 
for 25 years, blooming 
in April and May. 

The plant requires all 
the light that can pos- 
sibly be supplied, but 
not strong sunshine. A 
cheesecloth screen most 
of the year is advisable. 
If it is in too much 
shade it is likely not to 
flower well, but its cul- 
tivation is within the 
skill of any ordinary 
gardener, and 60 degrees 
at night with 70 to 75 
degrees by day is just 
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them in color and including some of the newer and finer 
varieties of gladioli. The frontispiece is a view showing the 
Gladiolus Society’s Exhibition held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, in 1928. 

The articles, which are many and varied, include the 
following: Color Standards, by Dr. S. Irving Moody of 
Brockton, Mass.; Gladiolus Breeding, by J. A. Kemp, Little 
Silver, N. J.; Gladiolus Culture for the Amateur, by Frank 
O. Shepherdson, Mansfield, Mass.; Better ‘“‘Glads’’ for the 
Wayside Garden, by A. L. Stephen of Waban, Mass. 

The Year Book contains the full schedule of the New 
England Gladiolus Society's 1929 show as well as the report 
of the 1928 exhibition. Copies are to be issued in both paper 
and cloth covers. The next meeting of the Society will be 
held in Horticultural Hall, Saturday, Feb. 9 at 2 P. M. 


A Correction 


Horticulture in its issue for January 1, 1929, has unfor- 
tunately confused the identity of two of Massachusetts’ fore- 
most citizens. Dr. Henry P. Walcott is the person intended 
in this article, and his association with this Commonwealth's 
activities for many years has reached so many useful sub- 
jects that it is hard to realize how he found time to carry 
on horticultural work as a recreation. Yet he did so and was 
especially successful with chrysanthemums. 

Dr. Walcott was president of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society from 1886 to 1889 and again, when the 
Society moved to its present building, and executive ability 
and tact were necessary to start anew the machinery, he 
was chosen as the best man for the work, and served for 
the year 1904 most acceptably. As an ex-president he is now 
a trustee of the society. 

—Nathaniel T. Kidder. 
Milton, Mass. 


Tropical Effects 


right. The plant is easily propagated in the Spring from 
half-ripe wood cuttings placed in peat and sand, with a 
little powdered charcoal, using a tight case that is kept 
moist, but without stagnant air. While rooting the night 
temperature must not 
drop below 70 degrees. 
The cuttings will root 
in a month and should 
be potted moderately 
firmly; this is impor- 
tant for securing better 
wood and the shorter 


joints upon which 
flower production 
depends. 

Red spider must be 
syringed and dry air 
provided when the 


flowers are forming. 
Pruning and _ shaking 
out of old earth should 
follow blooming. The 
same sized pot may be 
used for years if manure 
water is supplied liber- 
ally from time to time 
but mealy-bug and scale 
must be controlled. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic 
Garden. 
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The Lilac, a Monumental Monograph 


USAN DELANO McKELVEY has written an extraor- 

dinary book about the lilac which is, in fact, a mono- 
graph,* but one which gives a new meaning to the term. 
Most of us think of a monograph as highly scientific, and 
thin to the point of attenuation. Mrs. McKelvey’s mono- 
graph, however, is a lusty volume of 581 pages (large pages, 
too) and written in language which any layman can under- 
stand. No other undertaking of such magnitude has been 
attempted in this country and the work ranks with Dyke's 
splendid English monograph on the iris. Certainly there will 
be need of no other work on the lilac (except perhaps a 
handbook) in the next half century. 

Several years have been given over to the making of this 
book—years of the most conscientious and painstaking re- 
search. There is scarcely a living authority who has not been 
consulted, scarcely a book, bulletin or magazine article on 
the subject which has not been read. Yet Mrs. McKelvey is 
frank to acknowledge that the conditions under which she 
has worked have been exceptionally favorable. The late 
Professor Charles S. Sargent inspired the book and opened 
the resources of the Arnold Arboretum to its author. Ernest 
H. Wilson and Alfred Rehder of the Arboretum staff have 
been both critics and advisers, and to'them full credit is given. 
Many of the 172 photographs from which the full-page half- 
tone illustrations have been made were taken in the Arbore- 
tum, where one of the world’s finest collections of lilacs 
grows. This background, supplied by the Arboretum, gives 
the book authority without limiting its range. 

Mrs. McKelvey has gone at her work in a scientific way 
and yet she has not made it confusing or difficult to follow. 
On the contrary her keys are models of simplicity. In her 
preface she states that she has found no mention of the lilac 
earlier than that of Pierre Belon, which appeared in ‘‘Ob- 
servations’ in 1554. From this point she has searched the 
literature of England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Russia and Japan as well as that of the 
United States. Descriptions of the color of the lilac flowers 
throughout the book have been based upon Ridgeway’s color 
charts, which have been included in their entirety and, it must 
be assumed, at no little expense. 

A short chapter on the history and distribution of the lilac 
by Mr. Ernest H. Wilson opens the book and is followed 
with a description of the genus and its sections. The author 
then takes up the species one by one, each being fully illus- 
trated, usually with pictures of the flower clusters, the fruit 
and the bark. Many of the kinds described are not in com- 
merce, but are of interest to collectors and botanists. 

Such species as Syringa villosa are of more general interest. 
This useful late-flowering lilac was introduced into cultiva- 


*''The Lilac."* 2 Monograph, by Susan Delano McKelvey. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
any, New York. Price $18. 
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tion by Dr. Emil Bretschneider, who found it growing on 
the mountains near Peking, China, although it had been de- 
scribed a century and a half before by Father d’Incarville. It 
has now been widely distributed and Mrs. McKelvey found 
it flourishing at the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
Canada, where it is used as a hedge. Mrs. McKelvey says, 
“The species is ‘tidy,’ with few twigs, and rarely any dead 
wood, and is one of the hardiest of all lilacs. The odor of the 
flowers, frequently noted as objectionable, is not, in the open 
at least, so disagreeable as to warrant the plant’s exclusion 
from a garden. . . . Its flowering period follows that of 
S. vulgaris and its forms, and prolongs the lilac season by 
about two weeks. To develop properly, a plant of S. villosa 
should be given plenty of room,—a radius of ten feet is none 
too much,—for much of the beauty of the species exists in 
its fine symmetrical habit.”’ 

Among the new lilacs mentioned is Syringa Prestoniae, a 
race of hybrids between S. villosa and S. reflexa, the pendent 
lilac. It is named for Miss Isabella Preston, specialist in orna- 
mental gardening at the Central Experimental Farms in 
Ottawa, who produced it with the thought of obtaining an 
extra hardy shrub for cold climates. 

Naturally enough many pages are given to Syringa vul- 
garis, the common lilac. Indeed, this part of the monograph 
would make a good-sized book if printed by itself. 

The author says that the word syringa comes from a 
Greek word meaning a shepherd’s pipe, a flute, etc. The 
branches are long and straight and the plant was early given 
the name of pipe-tree. The tubes of the finest Turkish pipes 
are manufactured from the wood of this shrub as well as 
from that of Philadelphus coronarius. 

The author writes, “It was from Constantinople, the 
capital of the Turkish empire, that the common lilac was 
introduced into Europe. When Charle de Lecluse published 
in 1601 his history of the rarer plants, the plant was evi- 
dently well established in European gardens. . . . From gar- 
dens it escaped into the hedge-rows and because of its remark- 
able ability to naturalize itself soon came to be regarded by 
botanists as indigenous to various countries of western 
Europe.”’ 

It appears that the source of the common lilac has been 
in dispute for many years, but the fact that it came origin- 
ally from the Balkan Mountains has been well established 
now. The author found it listed in English catalogues in 
1764 and tells us that it reached this country at an early date. 
In many places it has escaped from cultivation and as Mrs. 
McKelvey observes, “It is at its best in situations where it 
has been permitted to grow without attention, receiving only 
such pruning as is done by nature or the occasional passer-by; 
where suckers have been allowed to come up at will and a 
thick symmetrical round-topped clump has resulted. Where 
the plant has received careful attention and constant pruning 
the result is fine but of quite another character.’’ Plants in 
New Hampshire are mentioned which are believed to have 
been set out about 1750. 

An unusual number of superstitious fancies seem to have 
become associated with the lilac, especially in Europe. The 
author quotes a German writer as saying that in his country 
peasants put a spray of it on the roof to ward off lightning 
and also believe that rats and mice can be smoked out with 
it. Another superstition is that if a branch, picked on De- 
cember 4 and put in water, shows leaves at Christmas, it pre- 
sages a desired marriage. 

It appears that the white variety of the common lilac is 
known only as a cultivated plant and was introduced into 
Europe about 50 years after the common lilac. Yet the first 
white lilacs in cultivation were not of the pure white color 
now associated with this variety. 

(To Be Continued) 





NOTE—We do not remember an occasion on which a book review has been continued from 
one number to another, but Horticulture is not bound by tradition and sufficient space is 
not available in a single issue for a review such as Mrs. McKelvey’s book is entitled to. 
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No. 1—Mnrs. THAYER’S LILY 


HE flowers of the world have been made known to us by 
Tin sorts and conditions of men. Of these, travelers and 

missionaries have played an important part and in the 
latter field none more so than the members of the Roman 
Catholic faith. No sooner had parts of the world been dis- 
covered by the early voyagers of Portugal and Spain than 
missionaries set forth to convert the heathen. After Marco 
Polo’s visit to China in the thirteenth century there was a 
break in the intercourse between the Far East and Europe 
until 1516, when Portuguese ships arrived. In 1552 the 
first Roman Catholic missionary landed in China and by 
1581 the mission was settled there. 

As time went on, in spite of persecution, the missionaries 
established themselves in different parts of the Chinese em- 
pire. Many were murdered but others took their places. It is 
said that many of them were smuggled into remote parts in 
coffins, a coffin being semi-sacred in the eyes of the Chinese. 

Among the missionaries that labored in China during the 
middle nineteenth century was Armand David and to him 
we owe our first knowledge of the flora and fauna of extreme 
western China. In 1868 he set out from Pekin and traveled 
across China to the border of Thibet, where he arrived in an 
exhausted condition at a mission in the quasi-independent 
kingdom of Mupin. After weeks spent in recuperating he 
collected, in a wild and forested region, many very remarkable 
plants, birds and animals. Among his plants, which in the 
course of time found their way into the herbarium at the 
great Museum of Paris, was a lily, a solitary, imperfect speci- 
men, which was duly placed in the cabinets. 

In 1879, Mr. H. J. Elwes, engaged upon his famous work 
of the genus lilium, visited this Paris herbarium and there 
unearthed the lily. The appearance of the dried remains sug- 
gested that the color of the flowers was yellow and this 
excited Mr. Elwes’ enthusiasm. An artist was called in and 
he drew the flower in an upright position. This in yellow 
color duly figures in Elwes’ monograph, where it may be 
seen to this day. 

On my first visits to western China I searched high and low 
for a yellow lily with upright flowers and finding none I 
became suspicious. Later, the explanation was forthcoming. 
Mr. Elwes’ enthusiasm and an artist’s imagination had fooled 
the world. The lily has nodding, Turk’s cap-like flowers, 
cinnabar-red to red in color, spotted with black, for all the 
world suggesting a refined tiger lily. 

In 1903 I sent a consignment of Mrs. Thayer's lily to 
England, and in 1908 one to this country. These bulbs were 
gathered, many of them, in the very region where David first 
discovered the plant, others in regions to the southwest. The 
bulb is small and white and the scales are brittle, and so to 
insure their not being broken to pieces on the long journey 
each bulb was rolled in wet clay and then dried before being 
packed for shipment. When it flowered, assuming that it was 
new, I had the pleasure of naming it for Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
of South Lancaster, Mass. 


It is a delightful little lily of elegant habit, worthy of the 
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Lilium Thayerit 


name it bears. Mrs. Thayer’s lily is perfectly hardy in gardens 
here, where it is fast becoming a favorite. In its native land 
it is cultivated by peasants for its bulb, which they cook 
and eat after the manner of an onion. 


Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 
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Perennial Plants Edged With the Annual Sweet Alyssum 


Annuals Useful for Edging Purposes 


diversity of colors and forms and wide adaptability as 

the annuals. The dwarf kinds are particularly useful 
for edging borders where color is desired throughout the 
Summer. For this purpose, petunias in a number of rich colors 
are very popular; the taller kinds make irregular borders, 
while the compact type spreads only a few inches. Rosy morn 
is well known, but there are other new colors ready for 
trial such as violet-blue and steel-blue. 

The hybrid nemesias are charming little plants, more com- 
pact in habit than N. strumosa Suttoni. [t is important to 
obtain a good strain of seed to insure getting true colors 
in blue, yellow, orange, cherry-red, pink and scarlet. 

The light green foliage and pale buff flowers of mignonette 
contrast pleasantly with the brighter colors in the garden. 
Giant spikes may be obtained in various tones of red and 
yellow, but the dwarfer kinds growing not more than 12 
inches high are usually more fragrant. Satiny, primrose-like 
flowers of the dwarf godetia form beautiful masses of clean 
color during Summer and Autumn. Individual blossoms of 
some varieties are immense and fairly glow with the bright- 
est crimson, while others are pale pink or pure white. Rank 
growth must be prevented by choosing poor sandy soil. 

There are several standard edging plants well deserving 
their popularity, such as ageratum in blue and white; 
alyssum, white and pale lilac and both compact and spreading 
in habit; candytuft, tinted pale pink, lilac, purple, carmine 
and white. Of course, dwarf nasturtiums are ideal, especially 
when grown on poor soil to encourage flower production at 
the expense of leaves. The waxy-flowered portulaca is an- 
other excellent edging plant for poor soil. Then there is 
eschscholtzia or California poppy in a wide range of colors 


N« group of plants has such length of blooming period, 


from crimson to white, including the original orange and 
yellow hues. 

Verbenas present an irregular, informal appearance when 
used for edging unless the compact type is planted. This 
applies as well to Drummond's phlox. The colors in both 
kinds are excellent for combining in cut-flower arrangements. 
A kind of phlox called the star phlox is interesting. 

A ruddy tone is added to the border by the use of San- 
vitalia procumbens, which has small dull golden yellow 
flowers resembling zinnias, either single or double. The pros- 
trate growth becomes only six inches high. 

French and Mexican marigolds are also excellent for edging 
the border, the bright golden flowers making a striking con- 
trast with the dark green foliage. Once in bloom, the plants 
remain a mass of color until the advent of a killing frost. 

A very graceful plant for edging work is found in Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum, the scarlet flax and such plants have 
a formal appearance in comparison with the solid mat of 
color provided by alyssum. There are various heights of snap- 
dragons for bedding and ribbon borders such as the Tom 
Thumb varieties (six to eight inches) , the intermediate kinds 
(12 to 18 inches) and a new bedding strain which strikes 
a medium between these two. 

The clear blues of lobelia contrast delightfully with deli- 
cate pinks of other garden flowers. Furthermore, it would not 
be out of place to plant lobelia in the rock garden. 

Nemophilas in variety excel in moist soil and partial shade, 
where they spread somewhat producing cup-shaped flowers 
colored many shades of blue as well as pure white, mauve 
and purple continually throughout Summer. China pinks 
will winter-over, with slight protection, producing an effect 
the second year equivalent to that of the first season. 








Personal Experiences With Evergreen Hedges 


the results of my experience with evergreens suitable for 

hedges. Without doubt the native hemlock (Tsuga cana- 
densis) is the best evergreen hedge material for the northeastern 
states. It is entirely hardy and easily transplanted. It tolerates 
rather wide variations in soil conditions and water supply. 
It forms a dense, complete screen and with proper trimming, it 
presents a finer texture and smoother surface than any other 
hardy evergreen and may be held, year after year, at any 
desired height. 

Nursery grown stock, or collected stock that has been in 
the nursery a year or two, may be moved any time in the 
Spring, until the new growth starts in mid-May. It may be 
moved just before the second annual period of new growth 
in September and again later in the Fall, after the second 
growing period is over. 

Collected stock may be successfully moved only in the 
Spring, before the first new growth starts. One transplanting 
rule for both collected and nursery specimens cannot be too 
often reiterated—tthe roots must not be permitted to dry off, 
but must be kept damp from the time they leave the ground 
until they are in it again. Wrapping the roots of the freshly 
dug, collected specimens in wet burlap, and keeping the bur- 
lap wet, answers this requirement. Nursery stock balled and 
burlapped is more easily kept damp. 

It is almost certain death to a collected specimen to trim 
it the year it is transplanted. My experience in this regard has 
been so uniform that I have not tried trimming fresh set 
specimens, moved from the nursery, but they might stand it. 

Periodic, not constant, heavy watering helps to tide fresh 
set hemlocks over the difficult first Summer. This applies 
to all evergreens. 

My experience of over thirty years handling the shears 
myself, indicates that a hemlock hedge should be trimmed 
twice each year—in June and again in September, after the 
new growths get a two or three inch start. If this practice is 
followed faithfully the hedge does not grow in height, noth- 
ing but new growth is cut and 


" ey recent article on evergreen hedges leads me to give 


symmetry which was theirs when they came from the 
nursery. One, that stood where a down spout gave it extra 
water, is as fine as ever. This seemed to indicate the others 
were not getting water enough. Four, that were planted 
in pairs on either side of a gap in a hemlock hedge for 
the purpose of eventually forming an arch over the path- 
way leading through, responded beautifully to many pails of 
water carried to them during the Summer. In a nearby town 
a hedge of American arborvitae, planted in the sand and 
gravel of the valley floor, are a scraggly lot while a planting of 
them at the foot of the hill, where they get the wash from 
the hillside, are fine specimens. Possibly the arborvitae need 
more water than is generally supposed. 


—Robert R. Lewis. 
Coudersport, Pa. 


How to Rid Gardens of Gophers 


Last Summer, gophers were very bothersome in my garden. How may | 
drive them away? 

A formula for gopher bait, suitable for use by the home 
gardener, appearing recently in the American Peony Society 
Bulletin. The poison mixture follows: 


“One-eighth ounce powdered strychnia alkaloid, one-eighth ounce 
sodium bicarbonate (baking soda), and one-eightieth ounce saccharin. The 
poison after being mixed is a light, fluffy powder and should be put in a 
sifter top can ready to be sifted on the bait. The bait may consist of 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beets or turnips. The formula 
above is sufficient to prepare four quarts of vegetable bait. The bait should 
be cut into one-half-inch cubes, washed with water and thoroughly 
drained. The poison is then sifted on the bait while stirring with an old 
spoon so that each piece receives a portion of the poison.”’ 


Runways may be located by probing the ground around 
fresh mounds with a piece of heavy wire. Once a burrow is 
found, a hole may be opened with a sharpened broomstick 
and several pieces of bait dropped inside. The mounds should 
then be leveled so that new activity can be detected by fresh 
hills of earth. Several such attacks with poison bait about 
a week apart should entirely eliminate the pest. 





plenty of new shoots, carrying 
buds for the next growing period, 
grow in the plane of the hedge 
surface and are untouched by the 
shears. ‘These cause the texture of 
the hedge to grow more compact 
year after year. 

I am looking forward to a 
naturalistic, untrimmed hedge of 
Sargenti weeping hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis pendula) some-time, 
when I shall have accumulated 
enough rooted cuttings from my 
one specimen. It will be a thing 
of marvelous beauty. 

Canadian yew (Taxus cana- 
densis), when it gains recognition 
as the jewel it is, will doubtless 
be used where very low hedges are 
required. Where it occurs wild, in 
old pastures, it has a much more 
compact habit than in unpastured 
lands. I have never seen cattle eat- 
ing the tender new growth, but 
judicious use of the shears after the 
new growth starts produces the 
same compact result. 

Many of my arborvitae (Thuja 
occidentalis) rapidly lost the dense 
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A Well Kept Hemlock Hedge 
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men’s Association held in Boston recently, Dr. Arthur 

W. Gilbert, commissioner of agriculture, urged the 
nurserymen to take a leading part in a paint and plant cam- 
paign in New England. Harlan P. Kelsey heartily endorsed 
the plan but suggested that the slogan be “‘Clean, Paint and 
Plant.’’ Probably the clean up part is necessary, although 
the word seems to spoil the alliteration worked out by Dr. 
Gilbert. I understand that the nurserymen went so far as to 
appoint a committee and to give them some money to work 
with, which means that they are in earnest. There can be no 
question about the necessity for such a campaign. Anyone 
who rides in the train through suburban sections can con- 
vince himself that this is true by merely looking out of the 
window. 

Some towns have been singularly successful in developing 
a clean up movement through a local organization, particu- 
larly when prizes have been offered. The town of Greenwood, 
R. I., a short distance from Providence, is a case in point. In 
about four years this town has been completely transformed 
through the efforts of a civic committee which has given 
prizes for improved front and back yards and gardens. There 
is no place where the paint and plant program has been 
worked out to better advantage. 

This is a line of work which merits the consideration of 
garden clubs. Indeed, it is a matter which some clubs have 
already taken in hand. On a visit to Camden, Me., last year 
I found that most of the improvements of this nature (and 
the town abounded with them) had been made through the 
efforts of the local garden club. 


A T the annual convention of the New England Nursery- 


Apparently there is no slackening of interest in the dahlia 
as a garden plant, and I learn that plans are being made all 
over the country for better shows in 1929 than ever before. 





The New Dahlia Lorelei 
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It is not at all likely that the season will be as bad as it was 
in 1928. In any event, growers and exhibitors have not lost 
their courage. Apparently some very handsome new dahlias 
will find their way into gardens this season, too. One of 
them, the decorative dahlia Lorelei, represents the present 
tendency toward dahlias of soft and pleasing shades and with 
strong stems. Lorelei, originated by M. G. Tyler of Portland, 
Ore., is pure rose pink in color but shading to creamy white 
toward the center. I am told that the plants often produce 
flowers from eight to ten inches in diameter, even without 
disbudding, but in spite of that fact they never droop their 
heads. Pink dahlias are always popular and are among the 
best both for garden decoration and for cutting. 


The January Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society has 
a striking picture in colors of the dahlia W. D. Cartwright 
on the cover, and inside a good cut of the new president, 
C. Louis Alling of West Haven, Conn. From what I know 
of Mr. Alling he will give the national society a strong 
administration. 

One of the articles in the Bulletin, signed by J. J. Broomall 
of Eagle Rock., Cal., predicts that the growing of plants by 
electricity will come about in a few years and revolutionize 
the industry. His arguments, however, are not strong enough 
to induce any of us to abandon our present methods as yet. 


Before leaving for South Africa, Miss Marian Roby Case 
of Weston, Mass., sent me a copy of her booklet summing up 
the work done at Hillcrest Gardens in 1928. As is well 
known, Miss Case carries on a summer school for boys. It 
is not a business proposition but her contribution to horti- 
cultural progress, and the results have been most gratifying. 
The booklet just at hand contains the papers read by the 
boys at the close of the season and indicates that they learned 
much about Nature and her ways as well as about practical 
gardening operations. 


I have been interested to note that Amorphophallus Rivieri 
has been given a little publicity recently under the name of 
African lily. This name hardly suggests the true character of 
the plant. More descriptive, by far, of the huge, chocolate 
colored, calla-like lily is the more common name of ‘‘devil’s 
tongue,” since the spadix is very predominant, often measur- 
ing 24 inches in length. It has been suggested that the flower, 
which precedes the single leaf, may be opened by placing the 
tuber in a warm room, but let it be understood that the 
offensive odor of this odd bloom was intended to attract 
carrion-loving insects to effect pollination of the flowers, 
and does not in any way resemble incense. I have watched the 
plant throughout its growing period in the greenhouses of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, where it is forced 
in early Spring in large pots. It is a genuine oddity for the 
conservatory or open ground, where the enormous leaf, born 
on a fleshy spotted stem, often has a spread of four feet. 


In the question and answer column of the December bul- 
letin of the City Gardens Club of New York City I find 
two members reporting that they have not found self-water- 
ing window boxes satisfactory. One states that she gets good 
results from placing peat moss a few inches deep in the bot- 
tom of her boxes and then standing plants in pots on the 
moss. This helps to keep them moist and it is easy to insert 
a fresh potted plant when necessary. Here is a suggestion 
worth keeping in mind and I am glad to pass it on. 
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Daphne Cneorum as Mrs. Wilder Sees It 


Dear Sir—It was something of a coincidence that when I 
read Mr. Baker’s ‘‘Question about Daphne cneorum,”’ | had 
just laid down a copy of Reginald Farrer’s ‘“T he Dolomites,”’ 
in which is the following: ‘‘But as many people have suffered 
many things on account of D. cneorum, which, unlike the 
sun, frequently condescends to smile upon the comparatively 
unjust, and wholly withholds the light of its countenance 
from the horticulturally just (thriving often with riotous 
profusion where no trouble has been taken, and nobody 
knows enough to realize that it is a difficult plant; while in 
the garden next door, where learned gardeners have long 





consulted its needs, and compounded exquisite soils, it utterly | 


declines to survive at all), I will here record that in the 
Ampezzothal, as often as not, it is growing in naked lime- 
stone silt or moraine, with no admixture of soil whatever. 
Even in the wood, where though its too rare surface-fibres 


run through a superficial two inches or so of forest soil, leaf- | 


mould, and peat of copse-wood decay, its rat-tail of nude 
yellow tap-root runs down into stuff that is nothing better 
than fine white limestone debris. It is not, it stands to reason, 
a pleasant or easy plant to collect; but I hope in future to 
see what I can do with it as a limestone plant.”’ 

‘‘The Dolomites”’ is, I think, Farrer’s earliest book (writ- 
ten in 1913), and so I turned to the last, his great ‘“‘English 
Rock Garden,”’ to see what his later conclusions concerning 
the Garland Flower had come to. He still knows it for a 
difficult plant ‘‘showing neither fear nor favour’ but “‘Some 
of the trouble arises, perhaps, from the soil in which it is so 
elaborately grown, for, though the turf in which D. cneorum 
is found consists of peat, the rock is always limestone, and 
lime is what all these daphnes crave, in spite of legends and 


ancient superstitions to the contrary. So let their soil be a | 


mixture of peat and loam and lime, and there should be no 


trouble with any of them; they will thrive magnificently in | 


a mixture of half mortar-rubble and half leaf-mould.” 
Where, by the way, do English gardeners get all this old 
mortar-rubble which they are always talking about and 


which gives their plants such a glorious running start and | 


keeps them going in the best of health? I do wish Horticulture 
would take up seriously the question of how to get lime into 


the rock garden, when you do not live within hundreds of | 


miles of any natural limestone formation, and can interest 
no one in such favored localities in exporting it by the barrel. 
Agricultural lime is not, I feel sure, the answer; I have tried 
it. Dr. Wherry and Mr. Durand have made it quite plain to 
us how to get acid soil, though no oak or hemlock may be 
within miles of us. Will not some scientist come forward and 
tell us how to get lime into our rock gardens without the aid 
of this precious old mortar-rubble, which does not seem to 
exist on this side of the Atlantic? 
—Louise Beebe Wilder. 

Bronx, N. Y. 


Peony Buds Blasting 


On Page 319 of Horticulture for July 1, 1928, freezing 
and botrytis are given as the reasons for peony buds blasting. 
This is correct where it applies, and these are probably about 
the only reasons for the blasting of filled buds. The fail- 
ure of vast numbers of buds, however, is due to the fact 
that the buds never prepared a blossom. 

Peony buds are made during the Summer and Fall pre- 
ceding their time of bloom, and, if conditions during those 
seasons do not encourage the development of a filled bud, 
the bud will give no flower. Almost any of the conditions 
that militate against peony success may be responsible, and 
they are many. Often starvation and thirst, due to nearby 
trees or shrubbery, are at fault. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Flower Seed Novelties 


“Peerless” Snapdragons (Imported). A new strain with enormous 
flower-spikes — unexcelled for bedding or cutting. Golden- 
Yellow, Delicate-Pink, Salmon-Pink, Bright-Orange, Crimson, 
Flame-Color, Bright-Cerise, White, Mixed, Each, 25 cts. per 
packet; Collection of eight separate colors, $1.75. 


“Sunshine” Asters. A new race with large, single crested flowers, 
invaluable for cutting. Blue, Lilac, Pink, White, Mixed, Each, 
25 cts. per packet; Collection of four separate colors, 75 cents. 


“Cut-and-Come-Again” Zinnias. A wonderful new class of Zinnias 
with medium-size, double flowers borne profusely on compact, 
bushy plants. Effective in massed beds and invaluable for cut- 
ting. 18 in. Bright-Scarlet, Canary-Yellow, Crimson, Flesh- 
Color, Golden-Yellow, Salmon-Rose, White, Mixed, Each, 25 
cts. per packet; Collection of seven separate colors, $1.50. 
















Many other desirable Novelties and Specialties offered in 
Farquhar’s Garden Annual. Copy sent free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 
in any quantity. For specimen 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg Nursery. 


WILLIAM M.HUNT&CO, inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 





(ur new catalogue of selected 
and tested seed is ready for 
mailing. We shall be pleased to 
mail a copy to gardeners who are 
interested in Hunt's Perfection Seeds 
and Bulbs. 
address. 
William M. Hunt & Co., Inc. 


Pa. route 2, U. S. route |f 115 West 45th St. New York City 
611. Visitors welcome at any time. | Note the new address 


Our general catalogue mailed on request 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery | Send your name and 
1107 Bryant St. Stroudsburg, Pa. | 


Nursery located near Lackawanna 
trail, 

















IRIS 

PEONIES 
PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 


GEORGE N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR STREET 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 















Pernet, 
Druschki, 
grown plants delivered for 


T.'S. Hubbard Co. Box 128’ Fredonia, N. Y. 








Grapes 


Small Fruits 


Roses 
Flowering Shrubs 


New varieties, all grown in the great 
garden area of Western New York. 
Quality stock, one and two-year-old plants. 


EXTRA FINE ROSES FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Los Angeles, Columbia, Mme. Oar- Hydrangea peegee, Spirea Van 
oline Testout, Souv. de Olaudius Houtte, Weigela rosea, Forsythia. 
Gruss an Teplitz, F. K. Will be sent anywhere, $ 50 
in 2-year field $4.50 charges prepaid for ...... 







Our new catalogue describes many varieties of grapes, bush and tree fruits, 
shrubs, roses, shade trees and evergreens. Write today for a free copy. 
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36 inches. 


Light blue doubles 
Dark : i 
Mauve pink 


not selected ; 
100 seeds in 


May we mail you our catalog on 
Phlox, Peonies that rate over 
obtain? Ready February 15th. 





DELPHINIUM 


WREXHAM hollyhock flowered and 
ENGLISH hybrids 


Last season we selected in bloom some choice double Delphiniums. 
These immense spikes stood 7 feet high with flower heads 30 to 
These are the finest Delphiniums that money can buy, 
and orders must be placed early to secure these selected plants. 


Excellent plants 80% doubles, 


H. R. LAWRENCE Church Rd. ELMHURST, ILL. 


$2.50 each $25.00 per doz. 


2.50 “ 25.00 “ “cc 
5.00 “ ia 
1.00 “ 10.00 “ “ 


mixture $1.00 


Hybrid Lilacs, Hardy Carnations, 
9.0 and plants that are hard to 




















FAMOUS JACOB BIRD HOUSES 


To have birds live 





very little about 
their habits— We 
know how to make 


birds will occupy. 
Thousands of tes- 


timonial letters 
prove this. For 
many years 


Jacobs’ Bird 
Houses have been 
purchased by 
thousands all 
over the country 
because they are 
beautiful and uni- 








Write for our free 
booklet showing 25 
nest boxes and colony 
houses from $1.50 to N 


$150.00. ~ 

JACOBS BIRD HOUSE AND 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waynesburg, Pa. 











SEEDS OF io 


Seeds 

Azalea Schlippenbachii .......... $1.00 
" WOMMNO so. 5.06 e000 <8 .50 
Louisa Hunnewell ........ .B0 

VE dna paket eed wwe es .30 

Ghent Hybrids .....ccove .B0 
rere .30 
Kurume Hybrids ......... 50 
Cotoneaster divaricata ........... 50 
. horizontalis ......... 80 


var. perpus.lla 50 
FRCOMIBOTA 0620s ccces 
” soongarica. 1.00 
Twenty varieties of Hybrid 
Rhododendrons ...........++.. .30 


Malmia. latifolia. .nccccdecsscvcees 30 
Berberis amurensis ............. .50 
| TTT eT reer ere 1.00 
Syringa japonica ........eeeeecs .50 
Viburnum tomentosum .......... .50 

- dilatatum .....cccccecs .30 


And many other seeds of Trees and Shrubs | 


Send for list 
T. D. HATFIELD 
Wellesley Mass. 


| 


about your home | 
YOU need know} 


houses that the | 


formly successful. | 









rpee’s 
TZ eeds 


| 
Beautiful flowers and 
\ ; luse‘ous, tasty vege- 
| 2 CRN ga tables, the kind you 

r would like to see 
growing in your gar- 
den—r<ed all about 
them in the new 1929 
edition of Burpee’s 
Annual 


JS $220008 


626! — $2508 ONY SBNEHS SINWId SBING'SO: 


GARDEN Book 


This is the catalog that tells the plain 
truth about the best Seeds That Grow. 
It is a beautiful book of 172 pages, 
offering the best in Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Bulbs, 
Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. Over a million gardeners 
use Burpee’s Annual as their garden 
guide. Write today for a copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. It will be mailed to 
you free. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 








£82 Burpee Buildings 


Be Thinking NOW About 
. . 
Spring Planting 
| Days are short and cold, but Spring will 
come again, and gardening time. Our cata- 
log will soon be ready. Send for it, and 
get our prices on Coral, Regal, and Sar- 
| gent’s Lily. Violas Jersey Jewel and White 
Jersey Gem. A large collection of Sedums, 


and Sempervivums, and other Rockery 
plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne, Vermont 


Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


























THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 

Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 
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More Facts About the Christmas Rose 
HERE is not, as is suggested on Page 9, January 1, any 
fickleness about Helleborus niger. This plant invariably 
blooms long before Christmas and particularly do I find 
it doing so in northern New Jersey, where it seems to be 
more precocious than in the South of England. With me, 
it is never later than mid-November and some seasons it 


| Starts blooming before October is out. I am not sure but I 


rather fancy that much of, if not all the stock grown over 
here, is the variety altifolius; indeed, it’s an open question 
whether anyone knows the difference between the two, and 


_ both are botanically listed as pink, while as a matter of 


fact, they often are snowy white and only become pinkish, 
finally becoming green with age. I have grown Helleborus 
niger for more years than I can remember and I have seen 
it in English cottage gardens where the roots had been long 
established and never detected any difference in any of them. 

I have grown it in New Jersey for the past five years, start- 
ing with'two roots which have been increased to about a 


_ score. The past two or three years I have lifted each Spring 





and divided, but not to the extent possible because I want 


| flowers. Single eye divisions are not likely to give any blooms 


the following Winter but moderate divisions never fail 
with me and this season some of my clumps carried as many 


as 20 open flowers at one time, with a multitude of buds 
to follow. I never. get any flowers after the first or second 
week in January; this year I cut the last on Jan. 8, the 
few tiny buds still remaining under the hay being too 
crippled to develop. 

The assumption that hellebores suffer severely after lifting 
has no real foundation; it is a common practice for market 
growers in England to lift clumps and flower them in a 
cool greenhouse, the lifting being done after the buds show 
by which time several light frosts usually have occurred. 
True, the roots grow more vigorously and flower more pro- 
fusely if they are undisturbed and for this reason, it also is 
a common practice for gardeners to have them planted where 
frames or hand lights can be put over them, the blooms 
being cleaner and longer stemmed when so protected. Such 
protection is rather desirable in Engiand because from Novem- 
ber on it is often rainy and murky; here I find it little 
advantage to cover with a frame for the rains are not so per- 
sistent and the frost before Christmas is rarely severe enough 
to hurt the flowers. Ten or twelve degrees of frost will 
make the open flowers lay flat but by the time the sun 
gets around to them, they are as fresh as ever. Well fed with 
rotted manure and decayed leaves, the earliest blooms with 
me are never less than 3 inches across. 

By the way, the rest of the hellebores, so far as I know 
them, are not to be compared with H. niger. H. orientalis 
is a dark dingy red, not pink; there is another H. orientalis of 
Lindley, now classed as H. antiguorum but this is white. Two 
or three others that I have grown in the past are dingy 
purple, or greenish, none of them being at all appealing and 
while I am trying to raise some of the so-called hybrids 
from seed I do not anticipate seeing anything specially note- 
worthy when they flower. 

Incidentally, the hellebores are actually evergreens and 


not herbaceous in the sense that the term is used for all 


perennials that die down each year. Strictly speaking, all 


| plants that have non-woody stems are herbaceous but cli- 


matic conditions govern the matter to some extent. Caryop- 
teris incana is sold as a herbaceous perennial because it 
usually kills back, as does Buddleia Davidii. Hellebores, 
however, retain their foliage and are therefore evergreen herbs. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Gray Leaved Rock Plants 


OCK plants are interesting for their foliage, particularly | 
the gray-leaved kinds, since the leaves persist throughout 
the season, blending with the neutral grays and browns of 
the rocks and soil. In this class of plants is the white-flowered 
wall cress, Arabis albida, which spreads readily, soon making 
a mat of flannel-like leaves colored a pleasant gray. Large 
flowers, both single and double, appear on spikes during the 
Spring—the double form (flore pleno) is the better. Only 
an ordinary soil is required with sun or partial shade, and 
seeds are borne freely. 

Alyssum saxatile resembles the arabis in habit, and will | 
be remembered for its golden flowers. Many gardeners, how- | 
ever, prefer the citron-yellow of the variety citrinum. Sun- 
light is best for these kinds and the drainage should be good. 

The deep blue flowers of Veronica incana, which appear in 
late Summer, contrast beautifully with its silvery, toothed 
foliage. The plant grows about eight inches high and spreads 
rapidly, which fact makes its division easy. 
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Euphorbia Myrsinites is an odd, straggly plant, the thick, 
blue-gray leaves of which are in a spiral arrangement close 


to the fleshy stem. Since it creeps about, the plant is only six | 
inches high and the yellow flower heads set seed easily. The | 


weedy Cerastium tomentosum is commonly grown by many 
who are unmindful of the fact that C. Biebersteinii has whiter 


flowers and more compact, woolly foliage, which is silver- | 


white. 

Nepeta Mussinii is a little coarse for a small rock garden, 
yet it is a beautiful subject for larger places. Loose spikes of 
smoke-blue flowers open in Summer while the tufts of fine 
foliage are silver-gray. Stachys lanata, the lamb’s ears, is a 
coarse oddity with thick velvety foliage of a pale gray-green 


color. With all of the gray-leaved plants, especially the | 


woolly ones, surface drainage is imperative, particularly in 
the Winter and early Spring. 


A New Way to Start Seeds 


OT porosity can be made a valuable aid in growing small 


seeds. Two three-inch plant saucers of terra-cotta will be | 


required; also, two glass sauce dishes, which are sold at 
two and one-half cents each at all ten-cent stores. The glass 


sauce dishes measure exactly four inches in diameter on top | 


and three and seven-eighths inches on the bottom, standing 
one and one-half inches high, with smooth, straight sides. 
The saucers are the smallest obtainable and are three inches 
across the top. 

Plant one terra-cotta pot saucer, using fine moist soil one- 
half inch deep, with fine seeds on top of the soil. Invert the 
other terra-cotta saucer inside one of the larger glass dishes, 
filling the container with water just to the top of the inverted 
saucer. Set the planted saucer on top of the inverted saucer. 
Never let the water quite touch the planted saucer, but add a 
few drops occasionally—just enough to keep the soil moist. 
The planted saucer will absorb water from the moist saucer 
on which it is set. Cover with the second glass sauce dish, 
and keep in light, but not in sunlight, until the plants appear. | 
Then keep in sunlight as much as possible, to insure a strong 
and healthy growth, transplanting into fine, light soil in two 
and one-quarter-inch pots, when the second pair of leaves is 
well grown. An advantage is to be gained from the use of 
small pots, since these may be kept on sunny windowsills, 
whereas flats must be somewhat away from them. Then, too, 
after the small plants have started to grow freely, it is well 
for them to dry out somewhat occasionally. Moreover, small 
glass tops may be procured to fit over these pots, which will | 
protect them for a time after transplantation, and materially 
aid their progress. In transplanting, the most important 
matter is to have the soil light enough. 

Equal parts of leaf mold, rotted fibrous peat and loam, 
make a good combination for their further growth. The soil | 














Heart Cypress 
Tubs 


Wwe take pleasure in directing the 

attention of our patrons to our 
Plant Tub Manufacturing Department. 
These are described in our Special Tub 
pamphlet. In addition to Plant Tubs 
we manufacture from specifications, 
Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden 


Furniture. 


Our wooden work represents the high- 
est perfection of the wood-worker’s art. 
Estimates furnished on special work. 
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Tub No. 13 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


















& £«‘These 
WN 2°Stars” 


\—lessthan'p! 


—so you may judge theirhardy 
roots, their sturdy stock 


Here’s your chance to own 2 full-size “Star” 
Roses at less than half catalog price. Look 
them over, then you’ll know why we can and 
do guarantee “Star” Roses to bloom. 


Let these two “samples” tell you why “Star” 
Roses are best for you. Grown in the open fields 
where they have to take what comes in weather, 
they are hardy! They will bloom! 


You get full $2.25 value — 


all for $1 postpaid! 
LADY ASHTOWN — Pink with \ 


golden underglow. Fine, high-pointed 
center. Hardy and blooms late into fall. | 7 
Regularly $1.00. ee 
SOUVENIRDECLAUDIUSPER.- | 
NET—H. T. Sunflower Yellow. Beau- | 
tifully-formed buds—long and pointed. 
Bagatelle Gold Medal. Regularly $1.00. 
9 “SUCCESS WITH ROSES,” 32 
pages illustrated, makes rose-growing 
easy. Tells how to plant, how to care 
for, how to have roses. 25c. 
The 1929 “Star Guide to Good Roses” 
tells about ‘’Star’’ Roses — those that will grow and 
bloom profusely, Latest novelties fully described — 








many shown in color. 


Send $1 today! 


After seeing these “sample” roses there’s still | 
time, if you act at once, to order a “Star 





Dozen”’. If you plant them this spring, you will 
have blooms ali summer. Only one “sample” | 
ere a person. Don’t delay. Send your $1 
today: 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Company 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove, Pa. 











™= USE THIS COUPON TODAY! @ 
The Conard-Pyle Company 
West Grove, Pa.—Box 27 
(] I want to sample ‘‘Star’”’ Roses. 
Here’s my dollar. Please send post- 
paid: i Lady Ashtown*; 1 Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet*; 1**Success with 
Roses”’:1** Star GuidetoGood Roses” 
for 1929, 


f > . J . . ~ 
0 Please send ** Star Guide” Free. 


you otter of these two roses is sold out when 
our order reaches us, you will receive another 
Star’’ Rose of equal value and attractiveness. 
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in the saucers should be dried out a little, and the plants lifted 
out with a flexible knife blade so as not to disturb the tiny 
root clump which will have formed. Sow about a dozen 
seeds in one saucer. Cover with glass for a time, and moisten 
by pouring a small stream around the edges of the pot, but 
never on the plant itself. Bury only the root of the plant, 


for if the two lower leaves are covered with soil, they will 
hold the plant down like a vise, and greatly retard its growth. 
Moreover, much harm may be done to very small plants by 
merely allowing their leaves to lie on the soil; for this is 
often the cause of decay in the plant. 

Ageratum, snapdragons, petunias, gentians, lobelias, be- 
gonias and foxgloves come up freely in thése shallow contain- 
ers and their growth is miraculously swift. Every fertile seed 
will grow, and we may soon find out what seeds we like 
best. In larger saucers, with correspondingly larger containers 
and glass tops, 500 English daisies were started last Spring 
from two ten-cent packets of seeds. But for carelessness, at 
the time of transplanting, the number might easily have been 
750. We are told that it is impossible to transplant young 
poppy plants, but it is an easy matter to do this if they are 


raised in this manner and given a large allowance of sunshine | 


and water. Never allow the little saucers to dry out, and if 
by accident they become too wet, draw out the moisture 
around the edges with strips of blotting-paper. No fertilizer 
is required at first, but thin manure-water may be supplied 
in moderation after they are well started. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Trollius or Giant Buttercup 


NE may visit many gardens and fail to find even one 
plant of the European giant buttercup (Trollius 
europaeus) ; yet when well established, it is a gloriously beau- 
tiful plant, especially adaptable to partially shady situations 
in the perennial border or the rock garden. While the orna- 
mental foliage is low growing, the flower stems that push 
up in May and more or less all through the Summer, rise 
from 18 inches to 24 inches each surmounted by buds that 
open one after the other, into glowing yellow buttercup-like 
flowers about one and one-half to two inches across. 
The true Trollius europaeus is a brassy yellow, but in re- 
cent years, the European breeders have raised many new 
varieties that vary from lemon yellow to deepest orange. 


| Orange Globe is still one of the finest of these named kinds 


and with this writer, a plant on a rock bank has for the 
past five years, been one of the specially showy features. 

As indicated, the plants need to be well established before 
they show their full capabilities; even strong plants do not 
make a real display the same season of planting, but as a 
rule bought plants are somewhat small, so that a couple 
of seasons elapse before they develop sufficient size to flower 
well, or even longer if the divisions are ultra small as they 
are apt to be, of the newest sorts. 

The trollius likes fairly light, well drained soil and this 
is one reason why it does well on a rockery; it is advisable 
to select a situation that is shaded from the hottest sun- 
shine, for while deep rooting and drought resistant, the 
plants will not make good growth if moisture is lacking 
during the Summer; indeed, they are apt to die down early 
under such conditions. 

The plants can easily be divided after the Spring bloom- 
ing and if desired, every small crown will make a plant if 
pulled off with some roots, but such pieces will naturally not 
make a big showing the following season. It is also possible 
to raise seedlings but seed takes a year to germinate and 
the plants are slow, so that three or four years elapse before 
they flower. 

-—T. A. Weston. 


New York, N. Y. 
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ma. got them at _ .# 
reers is so often _ 


A copy free if you mention 
“‘Horticulture’’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden 
Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


the answer, when you 
ask a neighbor the 
secret of his success 
with Vegetables or 
Flowers. Our 1929 
Garden Book will 
help you choose the 
best Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and tell you 
how to grow them. 


3S 















Amesbury, Mass. 








HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Cultural directions with every 
order. Send for copy of 


Horsford’s Garden Annual 


full of special offers of ferns, 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


wild 








F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, vt. 








ROCK PLANTS FROM ROCKMARGE 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- 
stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred 
varieties of rare native and imported 
alpines. 

Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
Medina Washington 


TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 








“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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EWOHLERT! Oriental Flowering Trees 
«America’s Finest Collection- 
ane Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
932 Montgomery Avenue 
,» Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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We are headquarters for 
Tigridia or Mexican Shell-Flower 


brilliant yellow blossoms, strikingly marked 
with crimson; often 5 inches across. Easy 
of culture, which is the same as that of 
gladiolus. 


Bulbs $2.25 per dozen, postpaid 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


DR. B. R. BALES, Proprietor 








Korean Spirea 
Spirea trichocarpa 


Literally covered with snow-white 
flowers in late June and July. You 
may be sure it will bring new love- 
liness to your garden. 


Field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall 
$1.50 each, $13.50 for 10 
$125 for 100 


‘LANDSCAPES AND GARDENS,” our 
latest catalogue, gives complete de- 
scription. If you do not have a 
copy, please advise us. 
Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 














‘dow, When, Where, What to Plant” 
Free—Planting Guide—Free! 
Send for your free copy of this 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let with valuable planting in- 
formation on Evergreens, 
Shade and Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Peren- 
nials, Grape Vines, etc. 
B. F. Barr Nurseries 
701 Barr Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 














SYRINGA PUBESCENS 


This fragrant, young blooming lilac 
‘pecies is sold out in plant form as de- 
mand is large. Seeds germinate easily. 
$l per packet. 


F. W. CAMPBELL 
7621 Dunedin St. Detroit, Mich. 








HELP WANTED 


STENOGRAPHER. Age 20 to 35, familiar 
with plant names and able to take dicta- 
tion rapidly. Must be tactful and courteous 
in dealing with customers, and willing to 
work hard, long hours during busy season. 
Position open February 15th. Permanent 
Position for ap ory 
PERENNIAL GROWER. Experienced 
stower of rock plants and other peren- 
tials. Work begins April 1st. 
EXTRAS: During April and May we will 
require many extra paws, planters and 
office help. If any of the above positions 
nters st you, write us about your qualifica- 
‘ons and salary expected. 

GEO. D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 











HORTICULTURE 


Strobilanthes Isophyllus 


NATIVE of India, Strobilanthes isophyllus is a charm- 

ing cool greenhouse plant for blooming during the 
Winter months. Its cultural requirements are the simplest and 
it remains in bloom for a very long period if kept in a cool, 
light position and provided with adequate supplies of water. 
Of shrubby, much-branched habit, this plant attains a height 
of about two feet. The branches are slender and swollen at 
the nodes. They bear opposite and equal, narrowly-lanceolate 
short-petioled leaves which assume a deep reddish purple hue 
when the plants are grown in full sunlight. 

From the axils of the leaves several-flowered peduncles are 
produced, these being shorter than the leaves themselves. The 
flowers are funnel-shaped and about one inch in length. The 
five spreading lobes of the limb are shallowly notched at the 
apex. Pale rosy lavender perhaps best describes the color of 
the flowers, and the inner side of the corolla is marked with 
a tracery of fine crimson veins. 

Cuttings of this plant root readily at any time. A batch 
rooted in April or May and grown on under cool conditions 
in a light, moderately rich soil will make useful plants in five- 
or six-inch pots by November or December. This plant is 
certainly deserving of wider recognition and should be culti- 
vated by every amateur gardener who possesses a greenhouse. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 


Several Savory Broccoli 


English gardeners grow many varieties of broccoli which 
are not usually seen in this country, but there are a few 
very desirable varieties of this vegetable which are used here. 
In appearance and flavor, broccoli resembles cauliflower, yet 
the plants are more resistant to frost and may remain in 
the field later in Autumn. St. Valentine is one of the best 
standard kinds with white, compact curds but a longer sea- 
son is required for this kind to form a good head. It is nec- 
essary with white kinds to tie the leaves to blanch the heads. 
White cape is another standard sort with a creamy-white head. 

An unusual trait of the sprouting kinds, such as the re- 
cently introduced Italian green sprouting, is their ability to 
produce a number of small heads, which are edible, in the 
axils of the leaves after the central head has been cut. A 
purple-colored kind also produces numerous delicious sprouts 
which turn green when cooked. Most vegetables are better 
cooked when fresh and this applies particularly to broccoli. 

This Old World favorite does best in rich soil kept moist, 
and a cool season is desirable, which undoubtedly accounts 
for the practice, in warmer states, of carrying seedlings over 
Winter to be set out in Spring. The common method is to 
plant seeds in hotbeds during February and March for early 
use, Or to sow in the open for a crop to mature in late Au- 
tumn. Many persons who fail with cauliflower find that they 
can grow broccoli with success. 
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The Master Builder— 
Nature! 


Of late much progress has been made in 
understanding such plant materials as 
nature employs. We have learned, for 
instance, that Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
thrive in the sun as well as shade, which 
Ferns and Wild-flowers do best in specific 
situations, Among the first wildings to go 
into the ground are those charming first 
flowers of Spring that defy Jack Frost and 
frequently appear before all the snow is 
gone. Here are a few:— 


Trillium grandifiorum (Three- 
Leaved Night-Shade) 


The tuber-like roots bear three thrifty 
leaves arranged in whorl fashion, topped 
by a chaste, white flower. We offer seven 
delightfully different kinds. Among these, 
T. grandifiorum is perhaps the prettiest— 
see illustration above. 

10 for $1.00; $6.00 for 100 
Mertensia 
(Virginia Blue 
Bell) 

The lovely native 
Virginia Cowslip, 
with drooping 
panicles of bluish 
white flowers. 
Prefers well- 
drained sunny 
slopes but does 
equally well in 
moist, shady situ 

ations. 
$1.50 for 10 
$12.00 for 100 


Cypripedium 
Spectabile— 
The Showy 


Lady’s Slipper 
this native Orchid 





As _ illustrated 
adds a touch of beauty to any shady nook. 
Prefers a fairly moist bed of peat or leaf 


above 


mold. This is the finest and most showy 
of all our Orchids. 

1 to 2 crown plants—10 for $3.00 

3 to 4 crown plants—10 for $6.50 


Hepaticas 


Equally suitable for massing in sun or 
shade, they provide a colorful picture 
wherever grown. 

Hepatica acutiloba. Large clumps are avail- 
able of this variety, which can be de- 
pended upon to produce a lively display 
of white, pink or purple flowers. 

H. triloba. Among the earliest woodland 
gems, bearing pink and dark purple 
flowers. 

Prices: Either variety, 
10 for $1.50; 100 for $12.00 


Lilium 
Among our wild plants, none endure longer 
and bring greater pleasure than do the 
hardy Lilies. They naturalize readily in 
most any situation. 
— Superb Orange Lily —10 for 
2.00 


Canadense. Yellow or yellowish red flowers 
These like moist, rich soil. 


Flowering size 10 for $1.50 
All prices postpaid on quantities quoted 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG FREE 
Valued by those interested in naturalistic 
gardening as a dependable source of in- 
formation on a fascinating subject. We 
have tried to make it much more than 8 
catalog offering just plants. Tells about 
the haunts and habits of hundreds of Wild- 
flowers, Ferns and other denizens of the 
woods. Free, of course, and mention thie 
publication. 


GILLETT’S 


Fern and Flower Farm 


8 Main Street 


Southwick Mass. 














“Inspiring, — 
Practical” 


“Without doubt,” writes a reader, 
“the writings by Mary L. Hellings 
are unsurpassed. Beautifully in- 
spiring, wholesome and possible, 
impressive and practical. I list Dr. 
E. Bade a good second with his 
practical knowledge. And I place 
another high award on Arthur T. 
Johnson.” These are but a few of 
the really authoritative contributors 
to the “All-Gardening Magazine.” 


| 
7 Monthly Visits,$1 
| 





Let these writers help you to make your 
1929 garden a glorious success. Send us 
$1 for seven months’ trial subscription. 
Or send $2 for full year, plus the current 
issue, 13 months in all. 


GaP, 


522-H ne NEW YORK 
"The ONIY At Gardening Aagazine* 


KINKADE GARDEN — 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Oultivator for 
Gardeners, Subur- 
banites, Truckers, 








Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultr) 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CoO. 
1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








POSITION WANTED 


As stenographer and general office assist- 


ant, in hortic ultural work. Graduate M. 
A. ©., five years’ experience in nursery. 
Best of references. 


Miss K. M., Care of “‘Horticulture’”’ 








GARDENER 
Thoroughly experienced in all branches 
of the profession is open for engage- 
ment. Eight years last position. Best 
references. 
A. S. GARDENER 
150 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Harmful Garden Practices 

Dear Sir—A good title for a book to be written by some- 
body would be ‘‘Bad Cultural Practices in Gardening.” In it 
should be included chapters on ‘‘removing natural mulches,”’ 
“cultivating’’ and ‘‘watering.’’ These may be at times good 


| practices but frequently are very bad practices. Cultivation 
is suitable in the vegetable garden but not in the shrub 


border, rockery or wild flower garden. Watering unless done 


| with rare judgment is generally harmful. 


Each spring when my neighbors carefully rake the leaves 


_ out of their shrubs and burn them I am amused and annoyed. 


I have suggested to them that there were easier methods of 


| injuring their shrubs and that if they would cart the leaves 


over to my place and put them under my shrubs I would, at 
least, thank them. I can stand the ignorance of these neighbors 
better than the tolerance of the practice on the part of garden- 
ing magazines and writers on gardening. One woman, author 
of a book on shrubs, actually advises cultivating the ground 
in shrub borders. From a cultural standpoint this is un- 
necessary, laborious, involves the destruction of the valuable 
natural mulch and the fine feeding roots under it and from 
an artistic standpoint generally means the exposure of bare 


| earth underneath the shrubs. 


A mulch of leaves or other organic material under plants 


| serves to retain moisture and keep the soil cool in Summer and 
| to prevent winter injury, heaving, deep freezing of the 


ground, and alternate freezing and thawing in winter, and, 


| at all times, tends to prevent soil erosion. As the mulch rots it 


increases the number of beneficial bacteria which render plant 
foods available, increases the moisture and air-holding capa- 
city of the soil and adds to its fertility directly. Soil bacteria 
are practically essential to the growth of higher plants and 
occur, except in special cases, in proportion to the organic 
content of the soil varying from millions to the gram in the 
surface few inches to practically none in the lower subsoil. 


| Oxidizable organic matter is necessary for their development 
and necessary to the changes that they bring about. 


Not only is there this logical, scientific basis for the reten- 
tion of mulch about plants, but in nature plants maintain 


_ themselves by means of mulch. With these facts in view the 
| gardener should never remove and burn leaves from shrubs 


or rake lawn clippings from his grass (unless the latter are 
very heavy when they may be put under the shrubs). He 


| should save all refuse organic matter, weeds and prunings 


(unless definitely known to carry disease) and put them in 
the shrubbery. If the shrubbery is properly planted and 
pruned everything underneath will be completely hidden 


| by foliage, will not blow away and will rot rapidly. I will 


warrant that any man saving the organic matter in this 
way will have more vigorous and healthy plants than any 
leaf-burners. 

—J. A. Truesdell. 
Bluemont, Va. 
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GLADIOLUS !!! 


Special Offerings of fine varieties at prices 
that will interest you. Detailed descrip 
tions of the great leaders of the big shows, 
as well as a comprehensive list of the best 
standards and general favorites. Dates of 
blooming, ratings, cultural directions 
points on arrangement and many other 
matters of interest in our new 1929 cata 
logue. If you have not been a customer 
for the past two years send in your name 
and address, or you may not receive a 
copy. Our bulbs are well known for their 
high quality and trueness to name and our 
flowers from our gardens have won man) 
first prizes, medals and high awards a1 
the big shows. 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Bennington Vermont 





POSITION WANTED 


A young woman graduate of the floricul 
ture course, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, wishes position. Experienced in 
the arrangement of flowers, corsage work 
care and culture of plants, and in clerical 
work, including typing and stenography 
Address: P. B., Care of “Horticulture.” 





Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just of 
the press, Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 
New peony list 
THE SAM OARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








PLANTS for the 
AUTUMN GARDEN 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea minor 
Each 10 
3% in. pots $.85 $6.00 
Pachistima canbyi 
2% in. pots .70 5.50 
Genista pilosa 
2% in. pots 1.00 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
3 in. pots 1.50 13.50 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 





Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 














For Winter Blooms 
Choose 


PAPER WHITES 
Selected bulbs ....... $1.00 per doz. 
Jumbo bulbs ......... 1.75 per doz. 


GRAND SOLEIL D’OR 
$2.50 per doz. 


CHINESE SACRED LILIES 
$2.50 per doz. 


Postpaid in New England 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 





12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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RUCKWHEAT 
HULLS 


The Perfect Mulch 


Not like any other substance 
used for mulching or soil 
building. Easy to handle, 
perfectly clean, mix readily 
with the soil when forked 
in, decay slowly, supply 
humus, and keep the soil in 
goed condition. 

As a spring mulch Buckwheat 
Hulls prevent heaving of roots, 


and can remain around the plants 
for a summer mulch. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in 
bags of 50 Ibs., f.o.b Towanda, 
Pa., at these prices :— 
100 pounds .... $1.75 
300 pounds .... 4.60 
1000 pounds .... 14.00 
2000 pounds .... 23.00 


100 pounds will cover 100 sq. feet 
one inch deep. 


Send for special circular if you 
wish more information before 
ordering. 


Dayton Milling Co. 
810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 


WUCaC a welk 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 
it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
sive; no ink used and names 
are always legible. 











Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot labels and garden 
stakes. Don’t break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 
Send 10 cents, coin or 
Stake or stamps, for various 
Pot Label sizes and styles 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT»°TREE LABELS 





HORTICULTURE 
The Tigridia or Tiger Flower 


HIS bulbous plant from Mexico and Guatemala is known 

under many synonyms such as Mexican flame flower and 
Mexican lily. It is comparatively rare, yet very easily grown, 
requiring no more attention than gladiolus bulbs. The flower 
has an unusual triangular shape with three large showy 
petals of uniform scarlet, or, in the yellow form, a bright 
glowing yellow, placed symmetrically around a circular cup 
spotted with red or brown. The contrast between the cup 
part and the petals radiating from it makes a striking effect 
and unique in this plant. Each flower opens with sunrise and 





©4| 





Characteristic Bloom of the Tiger Flower 





will surely close with sunset never to open again. Some gar- 
deners may conclude that with this short life the flower would 
not be worth bothering with, but each flower stem produces 
a series of flowers several days apart and when the bulbs are 
in good soil there is a continuous bloom for several weeks. 
The bulbs have a tendency to form clusters and one such 
group was observed with 23 flowers open at once. Such effects, 
however, can be expected only in warm climates where the 
bulbs may remain in the ground over Winter with slight 





protection. Nevertheless, mass plantings in beds or borders 
exposed to full sunlight will produce displays of the most 
unique nature and brilliant color. 

Bulbs may be planted in late April and May to a depth 





Everything for the ee 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
in the most 
POPULAR DESIGNS 
A Complete Line of 
NURSERY STOCK 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 
Professional Landscape Service 


TITUS NURSERY CoO. Waynesboro, Va. 
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Bugs need not 


ruin your beautiful 


plants, flowers, shrubs 
or evergreens. Destroy these 
injurious insect pests so easily 
through the use of Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray .. . the na- 
tionally recognized standard in- 
secticide. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is easily applied; non- 
poisonous and equally effective 
in-doors or out-of-doors. Rec- 
ommended by the Officers of 


| The Garden Club of America. 


Half-pint 40c; Quart, $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


) Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 


THEN there is Wilson's SCALE-O 
the powerful dormant spray 

so necessary to the successful growth 
of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in 
Winter. Mixes readily in cold water 
. covers very rapidly and evenly. 


1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Cin reatNilson. 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, —_. JERSEY 





Michell’s 


SEEDS 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write tor 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 


| at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 


more, at $2.50. O. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included is 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus o# 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather back 
is different, attractive, lucky—-A_ jolly 
Valentine. $3.00 postpaid. 


M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Cona. 
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Markich, 


Dahlia Creations 


‘Lorelei’ and ‘“‘Miss Long- 
view’ are two of our intro- 
ductions for 1929, and are 
sure to delight all dahlia 
growers. They have un- 
usual beauty, shape, size 
and stems that are all that 
could be asked for. 


Besides these we have the 
best of the latest Ameri- 
can introductions, and over 
twenty of the best Euro- 
pean importations. 





Also we have twelve varie- 
ties of ‘Stella’ dahlias, a 
French novelty, which are 
exceptional for household 
decorations. 


Catalogue sent free 
on request 


M. G. TYLER 
1660 Denver Avenue 
Portland Oregon 


MEMBER 


American Dahlia Society 
Dahlia Society of California 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
American Horticultural Society 
National Dahlia Society, Great Britain 
Societe Nationale d Horticulture de France 
Nederlandsche Dahlia Vereeniging, Holland 














Advance Dahlia Farm 


Specialists 
in 
FINEST CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS 


and 
HIGH CLASS DAHLIA SEED 
Send for Catalogue 
ADVANCE DAHLIA FARM 


Gardena California 








GLADIOLUS SEED 


Hand and Self-Pollinated Seed with the 
parent names Over 100 Crosses. Un- 
bloomed Seedling Bulbs. One of the sea- 
son’s most interesting catalogs, yours for 
the asking. 


ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farm Box 86, Newport, Minn. 


GLADIOLI «*™ 


Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, stronges? 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lever. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
now with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1322 Division St, Goshen, Ind. 


Berardi’s Dahlias 
will WIN anywhere 


OUR COLLECTION OF THE FINEST 
DAHLIAS known, as exhibited at New 
York Show and which were so favorably 
commented on by the thousands who saw 
them, are being now offered. If you want 
stock from carefully grown plants, select 
from our Catalog. Reliable varieties at rea- 
sonable prices. Limited stock, write early. 
LADIGLUS in latest varieties: grow some 
of ours this year. You will be charmed 
with results. A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 
IS OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


FRANK BERARDI 
Little Silver New Jersey 














HORTICULTURE 


of two or three inches in porous soil, but only in a sunny 
location. During hot, dry weather, generous watering will be 
very beneficial. After frost destroys the foliage, lift the bulbs 
and store them frost-free the same as gladiolus bulbs. 


Portland, Ore. —J. G. Bacher. 


Judging the Newer Peonies* 


Y first comment will be on the variety Exquisite (Kel- 

way). Thurlow is credited with saying in the Manual 

of the American Peony Society, “‘rather weak stems.”’ It is 

probable that the check list report, ‘“‘good stems,’’ is more 
correct, as the variety stands up regally in my field. 

Thurlow’s Helen was decidedly charming with me the 
past year, holding its half-opened form with waved petals 
for several days during the cool weather of the early peony 
season. I find Mrs. Helen F. Rooker (1925) a very attractive 
landscape variety, the equal of Helen, but later in season. It 
held its exquisite form for several days and was picked out by 
discerning peony growers as very attractive. 

The Kelway varieties Lord Cavan, Her Grace, British Em- 
pire, Lady Renny Watson and Noonday are listed as singles 
in the check list. I have these from Kelway and those which 
have bloomed impress me as Japs. I believe the rating of 7.8 
does not do the variety Katori Nahiko justice. It is free flower- 
ing, of good form, huge size and excellent substance. 

The new Aviateur Lindbergh (1926) had strong stems, 
disheveled petalage, and was of a better color than most reds. 
There is a touch of pure yellow on some of the inner petals. 
Philippe Rivoire is my favorite red because of its sweet odor. 
Evidently, the variety does not develop this quality uni- 
formly, as I note Dr. Saunders mentions the variety as ‘‘not 
richly rose-scented though it has a slight fragrance. 

Phyllis Kelway and President Wilson are two of my 
favorites and both have splendid stems. Denise (Lemoine) is 
another splendid garden subject with very large flowers. 
Le Cygne is lax at the base of the stem, and another beautiful 
variety which suffers even more in this respect is Lemoine’s 
new Genevieve, which is as late as Galanthea and which 
opens perfectly in my experience. 

Among the newer Dessert varieties, Directeur Ursat ap- 
peals to me as a good one. Denis Debatene has interesting 
form and unusual color. Henri Core is splendid. Nanette is 
very attractive. Madelon drew considerable attention and Rita 
showed good stems and fine soft color coupled with good 
form. The past year it was almost a self color. Elisa is a most 
distinctive variety and of particular value in garden decoration. 

Mrs. C. S. Minot, Le Cygne and Thomas C. Thurlow 
have very lasting qualities when cut. Elwood Pleas is also a 
good one in this respect, at least in some seasons. Nancy Dol- 
man requires several days to open and is immense in size. 

Among Japs, Tokate-bako has the largest flowers, and 
Isami Jishi has the finest form, while Fuyajo is the most 
striking. Mikado is very “‘Jappy,’’ in name and in the garden. 

White Lady is a most attractive white Japanese variety for 
garden effect with an airy grace. Secretary Fewkes, among 
the doubles, has an airy grace somewhat similar to White 
Lady and both of these are very free flowering. Souvenir de 
Louis Bigot needs to become established; then the blooms are 
of immense size and perfectly gorgeous in coloring. Walter 
Faxon is another beauty and in my experience, the roots are 
healthy. Rose Shaylor and Wilton Lockwood are among the 
excellent Shaylor varieties which need to be well established 
before they show their real quality. Venus and Miss Salway 
have fine, high-built blooms of attractive merit. 

Alice Harding may lack some in fragrance, at least on im- 
mature plants, but it has finer plant form, finer foliage, prob- 
ably finer stems than Le Cygne, and while its roots are prob- 
ably more subject to disease, may it not be worthy of at 
least an equal rating with Le Cygne? 





*From a paper by John Gumtz in the American Peony Society’s Bulletin for December, 


1928 





FEBRUARY 1, 1929 


Hand Pollenized 
Gladiolus Seed 


Each package contains 10 seeds of one 
cross correctly labeled: 


1 packet, 10 seeds, 1 cross ........ $1.00 
6 packets, 10 seeds each, from 6 
different crosses ............. 5.00 
Blooming Size Bulbs 
15 Varieties, each named ......... 2.00 
15 Mixed, not named ........-..+% 1.00 


No catalog this year 
With all orders amounting to $2.00 
or over received before February 20th, 
2 oz. Ef-Ce Pot-Pourri Free, made by 
a Master Perfumer. 


FREDERICK CHRIST 
399 No. Philip Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Gladiolus Collection 


6 Alma Gluck, Bri —- Peach Red 
6 Mary Pickford, amy White 
6 Miss T. Rose, het — Color 
6 Priscilla Alden, Or: 

6 Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 

10 Sunnymede, Orange 


Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections $5.00 


lark, 1928) Per 35.00 
Lady Dainty (Olark, 1928) ........ 
Sarah Palfrey (Olark, 1928) ...... 5.00 
La Argentina (Clark, 1928) ‘edie 25.00 
List of 100 “Best” or “Favorite” Glads. 


on application 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 


SPENCERS 


Visitors to. my Field including Growers 
have made it plain they consider | vari- 
eties equal to the best and quality of bulbs 
unsurpassed. Many letters from purchasers 
report complete satisfaction. All stock 
treated and grown with care. 

A card today will put you on my Mail- 
ing List. 

You should have ORCHID LADY. by 4 4 
tall, large, beautiful lavender. An A 
Medal Winner. One Grower has just writ- 
ten for more Planting Stock as he is 
sold out. 

Quality—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 


97 Hopkins Place Longmeadow, Mass. 














GLADIOLUS 


I am introducing several new va- 
rieties that will become leaders in 
their respective colors. One, ROYAL 
LAVENDER is a beauty, a differ- 
ent shade than has existed in any 
glad before. Another, LA PALOMA 
is the most vivid orange you ever 
saw. 

Send for illustrated catalog of over 
three hundred of the world’s finest 
varieties. If you do not get this 
book we are both losers. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Imer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 














REAL SPORT 


You will get a thrill each day as you watch 
your seedling Dahlias come into first bloom. 
They are easy to raise and bloom first year 
A package of GOOD seed will give you 8 
wealth of bloom and possibly the new 
variety for which the market is waiting. 
Fame and fortune for yourself. 

A postcard will bring a copy of “Chageda 
Dahlia Seed,” listing about 200 varieties 
of choice seed. 


CHARLES G. DAVIS 
Chageda Gardens San Leandro, Cal. 








Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


Our 1929 Catalogue introduces four fine 
new varieties. There is also a long list of 
old favorites and recent introductions 
There are prices to fit every purse; but 
wonderful values always and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send us your name today. 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord Street Portland, Maine 


























The 
Final Schedule 


OF THE 


Centennial 
Exhibition 


The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Announces the second lecture of its 
1929 course to be given in 
The Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuesday afternoon, February 5, 1929, 
3 o'clock 


NOTABLE TREES AND OLD 
ARBORETUMS IN AND 


Lectures in. New York 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York announces 
the following lectures: 


Thursday, February 14 


AROUND PHILADELPHIA Modern Rose Heresies OF THE 
(Illustrated ) (Illustrated in Color) 
SYNOPSIS By J. Horace McFar.anp Massachusetts 


Bartram’s Garden 

The Hamilton Estate of Colonial Days 

The Arboretum of Humphry Marshall, near 
West Chester, Pa. 

Pierce Arboretum — at present the estate of 
Mr. Pierre S. duPont — near Kennett 
Square, Pa. 

Painters Arboretum, near Media, Pa. 

Evans Arboretum — at present the estate of 
Mr. W. Hinckle Smith — near Radnor, 


Horticultural Society 
March 19-23, 1929 
IN 


Thursday, February 28 


Lessons We May Learn 
from the Soil and Its 
Mysterious Power 


Mechanics Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


is now ready 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 


Pa. 
Rare and Notable Trees in Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. 
The Wissahickon. 
By SAMUEL N. BAXTER 
Landscape Gardener 


Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COME AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
NO TICKETS REQUIRED 


By HuGu FIinpLay 
Columbia University 


A copy will be sent on 
application 
All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. in 


Steinway Hall Auditorium, 109-113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


Address the Secretary 








Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 




















WILLIAMS’ 


| “Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative ef Blig 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
H.C. wittiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


Forcing Cut Branches Into Bloom 

Many Spring-flowering shrubs are now waiting for the 
welcome warmth of April to open their plump buds. Yet 
there is no need of waiting so long for Spring flowers, because 
long branches heavily set with clusters of buds may be forced 
into bloom indoors within a week or two. If the branches 
are soaked in warm water for 15 minutes, the buds will open 


more quickly. Charcoal will help to keep the water in the 
jars sweet. 


What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





























IMPORTED PEAT MOSS It is well known that forsythia responds readily to forcing, spacing VE ome Greenhouse 
; (Ground Peat) yet the cornelian cherry, Cornus mas, takes only about eight A Warm-Dry Work 
Pon ty gy ney We ge ugh days to open and will stay fresh longer than most other forced Deodorizer — |Unexcelled 


only in Holland. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 
quantities. Why pay shipping charges 
from more distant points! Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 










Invisible, Heartily 
ro kef (Epasagen 
discolora by leading 


endorsed 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 


THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 
Spot. \% pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, “Black 


Spot Control." Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





shrubs. Pussy willows open quickly in a warm place.: Other 
kinds to try are Japanese barberry—an excellent keeper,— 
silverbell (Halesia tetraptera), bladder-nut, fringe tree (Chi- 
onanthus virginica) and Lonicera fragrantissima. The wild 
plum and the flowering almond, which normally bear a pro- 
fusion of pink blossoms in Spring, can be made to flower 
within two weeks. Japanese quince makes a fine display of 
bright red flowers when forced. 


Coming Exhibitions 


February 25-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 

March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 

March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 

March 14-17. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Spring Flower Show in 
Missouri Botanical Gardens. 

March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 


Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 





Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 








Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 














Eschscholtzia, Ramona — 
Lovely new poppy of excep- 
tional beauty. Offer A A 

















Adonis 
able for years 
re-introduction. 


Aleppica—Unavail- 
Magnificent 
Offer A A 

















Coreopsis, Mayfield Giant— 

A new strain from the antip- 

odes. Extremely effective. 
Offer AA 





Gaillardia Grandiflora, 

Bremen—A giant, hardy 

variety just introduced, 
Offer A 





Super Wrexham—tThe laet 

word in delphiniums —a 

marvelous achievement in 
hybridizing. Offer A O 





OFFER A B 


Schling’s “Get Acquainted” 
Collection 


A $3.25 value for $1.00 


Schling’s American Beauty Aster—Gigantic 
flowers, 7 inches across, 3 ft. stems, same 
color as American Beauty Rose........ Pkt. 35¢ 
Schling’s New Orange Glory Calendula— 
Golden orange perfect form. Very double. 

Pkt. 25c 


Schling’s New Annual Double Fringed Hy- 
brid Chrysanthemum—tIn a charming color 
range, very attractive in both garden and 
Vase......... Pkt. 15c 


Schling’s Semi-double Crested Cosmos—Of 
giant size with double rosette-like cen- 
TAN ci cvhtasedev eins Pkt. 25c 


Schling’s New Hybrid California Poppies— 
Lovely new shades of pink, scarlet, chrome, 
copper red, claret, purple, ete. ....Pkt. 25c 


Schling’s New Giant Hyacinth Flowered 
Larkspur—Excels all others in length of 
stems, size of flower spikes and general 
vigor..... Pkt. 35¢ 


Schling’s New French Marigolds—Glorious 
—Rich velvety brown, blotched on brilliant 
velvety scarlet. A gem.................... Pkt. 75c 


Schling’s New Erysimum, Orange Beauty— 
Pale orange-yellow, wallflower-like spikes. 
Delightfully fragrant...................... Pkt. 25c¢ 


Schling’s New Giant Early Flowering 
Pansy, World Record—Flowers of immense 
size on long stems. In bloom from March 
to December ; Pkt. 25c 


Schling’s New Marvelous Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnia—tTrue Aristocrats. Flowers 6 to 7 
inches, like huge dahlias............... Pkt. 40c 


OFFER A C 


A Revelation to Delphinium 
Lovers 
Super Wrexhams for 1929 
A $32.50 value for $28.00 


A new race with massive, tapering, 
spiral-like spikes of enormous length 
with individual flowers of new dimen- 


sions, indescribably rich and varied 
tints. 

Advancement— (The Super Wrexham) Enor- 
mous flower spikes, 5 to 6 ft. of actual 
flowers and buds, nearly ten inches in 
width at the base. Clear electric blue with 
pale mauve center. 7 to 8 ft. Pkt. $10.00 


Desert Flower—Good long spiral spikes of 
charming salvia-blue flowers with brown eye. 
A fascinating color scheme._5 ft. Pkt.$7.50 


St. George—Rich Reckitt’s blue with black 
eye, long tapering spike. 5 ft.....Pkt. $7.50 


Alice Amos—Delightful pale biee, semi- 
double flowers, closely set on sturdy long 
+ ange ae spiral. Hardy. 5 ft. 


Pkt. 
OFFER A D 


$18.00 value for $15.00 ° 


Wrexham Hollyhock 
Delphiniums 
Six Superb Hardy Giant Wrexhams 
Coquette 


from 
Venetian blue 


—Massive, tapering spiral spikes 
5 to 6 feet in height, heliotrope and 
Siearccandll Pkt. $2.00 


Monarch of Wales—-Gigantic towering 2 
spikes of deep blue and mauve. 6 
Pkt. $3.00 


Queen Mauve—An exceptionally lovely eye- 
less pale silvery mauve, 3 feet of solid flow- 
ers, wide at base and tapering to the top: 
truly exquisite. 6 ft. ...........0.. Pkt. $3.00 


The Bishop—Rich, gentian blue with white 
eye; a statuesque beauty. 5 ft. ..Pkt. $3.00 
Violet Queen-—A charming blend of violet 
and reddish mauve; long, tapering spikes 
of colossal size. 6 ft. .......0..... Pkt. $3.00 


Wembly-—Pale blue and mauve, a fine 
spiral spike carrying at least three feet 
of solid hloom, exceedingly strong, robust 
Ce WH PS TBe Levcasoccsoccehecee Pkt. $4.00 


~ “es 


Schling’s Novelties for 1929 


A Garland of Beauties for New Year Gardens 


Dainty debutantes of Flowerland! Demure or debonair—ready to mingle in the 

most aristocratic of floral society—they are just the right varieties to give that 

touch of distinction, individuality—and novelty to your garden that you desire 
in the rest of your home. Don’t miss one of them if you can help it! 


OFFER A A 
ABSOLUTELY NEW! 


The Novelties of 1929 
A $10.05 value for $9.00 


Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite Pink Improved— 
Beautiful long spikes practically equal to Delphiniums, 
standing upright, close to and all around the center. 
Produced in greatest abundance, giving the whole plant 
a column-like appearance. Entirely new. _— 
for cutting. 35c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.0 


Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite pede as rose- 
pink, several tones deeper than Exquisite Pink Im- 
proved, with the same columnar form. 35c a pkt., 3 
pkts. for $1.00 

Gaillardia Grandiflora, Bremen—Deep, 
flowers of great size on lomg stems, nearly 3 inches 
PD ee Tica pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 


Eschscholtzia, Ramona—Introducing a lovely new type 
with extremely large, heavily frilled flowérs of pale 
glittering coppery gold with pink shadings, 50c a pkt., 
5 pkts. for $2.00 


Eschscholtzia Erecta Compacta, Moonlight—The_ ten- 
dency of California Poppies to produce plants of a 
straggly habit is rectified.in this new introduction. The 
plants do not exceed 18 inches in height and form neat 
little bushes. The flowers are a charming chrome yel- 
40c a pkt., 6 pkts. for $2.00 


Scabiosa Caucasica, New Giant Hybrids—With flowers 
a third larger than the Caucasica, heavier petals, 
beautifully ruffled and fringed, in colors ranging from 
white to dark blue. 75c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 


Coreopsis, Mayfield Giant—A new strain from Australia. 
Taller and more vigorous plants with longer, firmer 
stems and larger individual flowers whose extremely 
broad petals form a perfect coralla. The color is a rich, 
glittering gold. Hardy........ 50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 


Carnation Earliest Dwarf Vienna, Othello—Dark, vel- 
vety crimson of the richest texture. A carnation that 
will compel spontaneous admiration. Very early, pro- 
fuse blooming and fine for cutting. 75c a pkt., 3 
pkts. for $2.00 


Giant Branching Larkspur, La France—Extremely long, 
delphinium-like spikes and extra large individual double 
flowers, closely set along the stalk. Will win instant ad- 
miration from all flower lovers. 50c a pkt., 5 pkts, for $2.00 


Scabiosa, Columbaria Pink—A new color in double 
hardy Scabiosas with flowers 2 to 2% inches across on 
long, wiry stems............ $1.00 a pkt., 6 pkts. for $5.00 


Calendula, Campfire—A rich, glowing, brilliant orange 
with scarlet sheen. A new type. The flowers, while 
large, are flat and have not the heavy appearance of 
regular Calendulas. 35c a. pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 


Coreopsis, Bignoniaeflora—Perfect trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers of rich, glowing yellow radiating from its velvety 
brown center, giving the effect of flower clusters rather 
than an individual bloom. 50@ a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Adonis Aleppica—Very brilliant, deep blood-red flowers, 
cup-shaped and measuring 3 inches across, four times as 
large as those of the well wn Flos Adonis. Light, 
feather, cosmos-like foliage. Especially effective in beds 
GRE HOTEL... 0ccccscecceceseat 35¢ a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 


Anchusa, Annual Blue Bird—Bears large umbels of 
vivid indigo blue, forget-me-not-like flowers, in luxuriant 
bouquet on 18 inch stems. A most attractive addition to 
the garden 50¢ a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 


Zinnia California Giant, M Willmott—F lowers of the 
most delicate of salmon-pifikS. Unquestionably a great 
RORIRERIOR. i. 0ccoccccrsececesed 50¢ a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Zinnia Lilliput, Salmon Rose—Offering the exquisite 
Salmon-pink color in the lovely miniature or Lilliput 
type. Plants grow one foot bg Very charming in bor- 
ders and edgings................ 24c a pkt., 4 pkts. for $1.00 


Asters, Improved Giants of California—Vying with 
Chrysanthemums in size of flowers and length of stems. 
Blooms measure 5 to 6 inches, packed to the center with 
long, lacy petals most artistically placed. Stems often 
30 inches long. The collection of 6 colors ; $1.75 


coppery scarlet 








Schling’s New Giant Pansy 
Mrs. Pierre z du Pont 
A New Gem of the First Water! 


Neither words nor artist's brush can portray this new Pansy in all its love- 
liness. It isa rich, pure golden a ushed with salmon—a glorious 
June dawn—pure, without even the faintest trace of the usual center lines 
to mar its beauty. This is an entirely new and most distinct color in Pan- 
sies, forming a stunning contrast and ect complement, especially to 
the purple varieties. It is a true giant in size, pees on long, strong stems, 
and the flower petals have oo substance and are perlosthy placed. The 
plants are astoundingly vigoro - ~ most profusely right through 
the season. A bed of thie new owe one of the most delightful of spring 


garden pictures. 
$1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00; 12 pkts. for $9.00 








Single pkts, 
OFFER A G 
Very Special! $87.25 value—$70.00 


All collections on this page, ineluding 6 packets each of the 
new Pansy, Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, and the Snapdragon, 
Indian Summer—a total value of $87.25— $7 


OFFER A E 


Recent Novelties 
Everyone a Picture 


An $11.45 value for $7.50 


New Sunshine Aster—A new single aster 
with cushion center of tiny quills of con- 
trasting colors; superb in garden and vase. 
4 colors. The collection..................... $1.00 


Annual Oriental Poppics—Huge red pop- 
pies with black spots, fully 6 inches across 
on 18 inch stems. Pkt., 25c; 5 pkts. $1.00 


Gypsophila Elegans, Crimson Gem—Bright 
crimson Baby's Breath. Pkt. 35c; 3 Pkts. 
for $1.00 

Dimorphotheca Ecklonis—Star-shaped Afri- 
can Daisy creamy white, blue center, 
long stems. Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts, for $2.00 


Schling’s Original Blue Lace Flower— 
Dainty, lace-like flower heads of light blue. 
Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Bedding Petunia, Violet 
violet-blue. 4 inches. Pkt. 
for $2.00 

Leucanthemum Mazimum, Dwarf Avalanche 
—A new dwarf Marguerite, for border or 
cutting; Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 

New Giant Pansy, Majestic Splendor—This 
new strain excels in size and vigor and 
presents an entirely new color range. Pkt. 
$1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00 

Papaver Nudicaule Roseum, Coonara Pink— 
Lovely new color in Iceland Poppies, a 
warm rose-pink, suffused with salmon. 
Sown in March or April, will bloom the 
first year. Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 
New Double-Feathered Poppy, Luminous 
Dark Scarlet on Velvet Ground—Puffed and 
fluffy like a ball of feathers, flowers of 
gigantic size, often 7% inches across. Sown 
in open ground. Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 


New Double Hybrid Shirley Poppies—A re- 
markable improvement, with blooms of 
greater size and substance and many new 
color tints. Pkt. 35c; 3 pkts. for $1.00 
Mignon Bedding Dahlia, Firebrand—Scar- 
let-flame, suffused with salmon-orange, 
single flowers fully 5 inches across on wiry, 
cane stems, the plant is not 2 feet tall. 
Pkt. $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00 
Campanula Fragilis, Heavenly Blue—A 
beautiful Campanula, 1 foot high, with 
drooping lower branches, valuable for pot 
culture, hanging baskets or borders. Prac- 
tically covered with blossoms, of lovely ce- 
lestial blue. Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 


Meconopsis Bailleiana—A beautiful, blue 
perennial poppy from Thibet. 2 to 3 feet 
high, with broad leaves, bearing large four- 
petalled blooms of sky-blue with golden 
yellow anthers. Received First Class Certif- 
icate and A. of M, H. R. §S. England. 
Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 


Ostrich Plume Aster, Coppery Brown—A 
new color, at first coppery-brown and 
changing later to vermilion brown. Os- 
trich type blooms with twisted and inter- 
laced petals....... Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 


New Hollyhock, Double Imperator—Strik- 
ingly effective, with large cup-shaped flow- 
ers, 5% to 6% inches across. The outer 
edges elegantly frilled and deeply fringed 


Queen—Deep 
50c; 5 pkts. 


‘surround a very finely fringed double ro- 


inches across suggesting a 
giant crested Begonia. In many charming 
i icccchonctinenel Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 


OFFER A F 


Indian Summer 
Latest and Loveliest of Schling’s 
Giant New American 
Snapdragons 


Marvelous not only for size, though its 
flower spikes rival the gladioli in height 
and vigor—but also for its color, a rich vel- 
vety copper-red hitherto unknown in snap- 
dragons—a ‘‘First Prize’’ winner where- 
ever exhibited. And here are the rest of 
this royal family—Golden West, deep gold. 
en yellow; Pathfinder, rose pink; Yosemite, 
lilac purple; Navajo, canary yellow; Wyo- 
ming, carmine; Seminole, rosy lilac; Nar- 
ragansett, silvery lilac; Tenega, rich sunset 
yellow ;Shasta, pure white; Massasoit, wall- 
flower orhnge; Miami, delicate rose. 

1 pkt. of any of the above .................. 

6 pkts. a 


A $12.00 valles fer $9. 00 
Including 1 pkt. each of all 12 
varieties 


sette about 2 


Don’t Forget! Send for your copy of “A- Book for Garden Lovers”, Full of worth while novelties and standard varieties and 
much valuable garden lore. Richly illustrated in color and black and white. 25c the copy, free with first order. 


ey i nc, eet 2 


near 59th Street 


Max Scnurnc =e Seepsmen, Inc. 


New York 
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Calendula, Campfire—Strik- 
ing variation, very flat head 
and brilliant color. Offer 4 A 


Mammoth Column Larkspur 
—New form and size, rival- 
ing the Delphinium in co- 
lumnar beauty. Offer A A 





Seaohi 


Columbaria Pink 
—A new and giant race. 
Offer AA 








Indian Summer—Still the 
peerless queen of all snap- 
dragons. Offer“A F 





Dwarf 

Vienna, Othello—Very early 

and profuse bloom. A beauty. 
Offer A 


Carnation Earliest 





